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Comics. 
Gossip. 


ust the Best 


The New York Times Wins 


Three More Pulitzer Prizes. 


The New York Times, for local reporting the World Trade Center bombing. 
pooling the efforts the metropolitan staff well Times journalists covering 
points far-ranging the Middle East and Washington. 


Isabel Wilkerson, Chicago bureau chief, for distinguished feature writing about 
such major events the Mississippi River flood and the opening profile 
the Shadows," 10-part series about inner-city 


The New York Times, for Kevin Carter's photograph vulture perching near 
little girl the Sudan who has collapsed from hunger, picture that became 
icon starvation. 


The Times was the only New York area newspaper win Pulitzer Prizes this year. 


salute our winners, and all our staff, who strive every day bring you 
the most complete, the most compelling daily news report America. 


thank our readers, whose continuing belief The Times 
enables bring you the very highest level journalism. 
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world fakes and forgeries, 
there’s one original one has been 
able copy—Jeep: 

Jeep, you see, registered trade- 
mark Chrysler Corporation. And 
trademark word name used 
identify the source product. Which 
means the word Jeep can indicate only 
our brand. put rather simply, 


sport utility vehicle any other name 
isn’t Jeep vehicle. 

Take Jeep Grand Cherokee. vehi- 
cle specifically designed for individuals 
who desire the best both worlds— 
sophisticated luxury and proven Jeep 
capability. There’s also Jeep Cherokee, 
the classic expression versatility, con- 
venience, and value. And Jeep Wrangler. 


Always wear your seat belt. Jeep registered trademark Chrysler Corporation. 


The legendary fun and freedom machine 
that encompasses all that Jeep. 

So, the next time you see our name, 
remember this: There may lot 
sport utility vehicles the road today, 
but there’s only one 
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“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE 
JOURNALISM... 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT 
FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


From the founding editorial 


1961 


STEPHEN MARCUS! 


How not cover prison riot, page 


Churning Whitewater 
The man who brought Willie Horton 

now steering the press through Whitewater 

TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


Other Dispatches from Planet Washington 


When the Press Outclasses the Public 
HOWARD KURTZ 


How About Term Limits for the Unelected Elite 
STEVE GOLDSTEIN 


Covering Health Care: Politics People? 
STUART SCHEAR 


The Lucasville Follies 
prison riot brings out the worst the press 
BRUCE PORTER 


Confronting Frontera 


Who’s watching the boom along the border? 
JOE HOLLEY 


ERS/BETTMAN 


CHRONICLE 
weatherman gets caught 
media twister 


Faster facts The New Yorker 
Video Journalism 101 

Hard Numbers 

Who owns old news? 
Vanderbilt Archive vs. CBS 


Jump-starting free press 
Cambodia 


Follow-up: the Dios file 


CAPITAL LETTER 
Playing 
with the First 
Amendment 

CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


BOOKS 


The House That Roone 
Built: The Inside Story 
ABC News 

Marc Gunther 

reviewed Neil Hickey 


Henry Luce: Political 
Portrait the Man Who 
Created the American 
Century 

Robert Herzstein 
reviewed Piers Brendon 
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LETTERS 


TEN PERCENT NHK 


“East Meets West” (CJR, March/April), 
Spencer Sherman writes about the less than 
aggressive news reporting NHK, which 
describes Japan’s public television net- 
work supported government-imposed 
user fee. 

also quotes American who worked 
for NHK: would say that percent 
what put the air was equal what you 
would get the United States. There was 
sometimes percent that was somewhat 
questionable terms withholding infor- 
mation or, more frequently, pulling punches.” 

Sherman’s article would appear 
criticism percent NHK’s news cov- 
erage, fact not reflected the story title 
and blurb. compare apples apples, 
Sherman’s report should have contrasted the 
government-supported NHK’s performance 
with American public broadcasting. Unfor- 
tunately, turned his spotlight NHK’s 
shortcomings but left the dark about 
how non-government television performs 
Japan. Parenthetically, some Americans feel 
our news coverage might benefit from 
more responsibility and restraint. 

BILL HOSOKAWA 
DENVER, COLO. 


Spencer Sherman replies: quoted reporter 
Kevin Smith saying only percent 
NHK news was questionable show that 
others who worked with did not always 
agree with more negative assessment. 
view, the percent that Mr. Smith 
refers just the tip the iceberg. 
not think was comparing apples and 
oranges, because NHK much more power- 


ful than U.S. public the 


largest network Japan and dominates 
news coverage Japan much more than 
any single American commercial network 
does here. 


CORRECTION 


Nelson Rose (CJR, March/April), which 
Rose responded Simurda’s article “When 
Gambling Comes Town” (CJR, 
January/February), contained error fact 
introduced the editing process. Simurda’s 


reply states that, “while true [Rose] has 
mentioned [his work develop Indian casi- 
nos southern California] some his 
past articles,” did not any the 
six articles Rose included packet sent 
Simurda when the article was being pre- 
pared. fact, while five those articles 
not mention Rose’s involvement with the 
Indian casinos, this link made clear 
footnote that appears table contents 
page that precedes the text sixth article, 
“Gambling and the Law Update 1993,” 
which appeared the Fall 1992 issue the 
Hastings Communications and Entertainment 
Law Journal, publication the University 
California’s Hastings College the Law. 

The footnote states that Nelson Rose 
“is currently developing chain casinos 
Indian land southern California. 
stresses the importance the reader’s 
knowledge his personal economic stake 
these issues. The author pledges 
accurate and objective.” 

copy this page had been sent CJR 
along with Rose’s letter the editor. How- 
ever, the haste ready the letter for publi- 
cation arrived after the deadline for that 
department copy that page was not 
forwarded Simurda, nor was Simurda 
alerted it. While the page had been includ- 
the material Rose provided Simurda, 
the footnote was easily overlooked, appear- 
ing upside down the back side the first 
page the article. Failure send the 
documentation Rose had brought our 
attention resulted error which regret 
and for which apologize. The Editors 


Columbia Journalism Review (ISSN 0010 194X) pub- 
lished bimonthly under the auspices the faculty, alumni, 
and friends the Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University. Volume Number May/June 
1994. Copyright 1994 Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University. Subscription rates: one year $19.95; 
two years $34.95; three years $47.95. Canadian and for- 
eign subscriptions, add per year. Back issues: $5.50. 
Please address all subscription mail to: Columbia Journal- 
ism Review, Subscription Service Department, P.O. Box 
1943, Marion, Ohio 43302; (800) 669-1002. Editorial office: 
700 Building, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 10027; (212) 854-1881. Business office: 700A Jour- 
nalism Building, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
10027; (212) 854-2716. Second-class postage paid New 
York, N.Y. and additional mailing office. claims for 
back copies honored after one year. National newsstand 
distribution: Eastern News Distributors, Inc., 2020 Superior 
St., Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Postmaster: send Form 3579 
Columbia Journalism Review, P.O. Box 1943, Marion. 
Ohio 43302. Printed the U.S.A. 
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Nonstop London. 
Showers expected upon arrival. 


British Airways’ new arrival facilities London’s Heathrow and Gatwick airports are making quite splash. Now, 

First Class passengers can enjoy hot shower and breakfast even catch business our 
yoy 

private lounge. off flying start. It’s the way make you feel that makes the world’s favourite airline. 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 


The worlds favourite 
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INDICTING THE 
PROSECUTOR 


Staff members the National Security 
Archive have been crisscrossing the United 
States, propagating the preposterous and 
unsupportable accusations independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh. Malcolm Byrne 
and Peter Kornbluh the same thing 
Opinion piece titled “Iran-Contra: The Press 
Indicts The Prosecutor” (CJR, March/April). 
First, necessary set the factual 
record straight. There was conspiracy 
cover the arms transfer Iran Novem- 
ber 1985. Walsh never formally charged any 


official for any violation law related the 
transfer. How could he? was not illegal. 

Even the federal appeals court that 
reviewed Walsh’s so-called Iran-Contra 
Final Report, including his out-of-court 
accusations about nonexistent conspiracies 
and cover-ups, concluded follows: 


[T]he Report repeatedly accuses named individu- 
als crimes, although many instances the 
individual was never indicted, indicted was 
never convicted, convicted, the conviction 
was reversed .... rife with accusations 
guiltof criminal conduct against persons never 
indict-ed convicted. 


AISER 


new internship program for young minority 
journalists interested specializing urban 


public health reporting 


Starting June 1994, the Henry Kaiser Family Foundation will sponsor summer 
internships six major metropolitan newspapers for young minority journalists 
interested reporting urban public health issues. The interns are selected 


the newspapers. 


The six 1994 Kaiser Media Interns and their host newspapers are: 


Amrita Aulakh The Milwaukee Journal 
Joyce Clark The Detroit Free Press 

Angelita Plemmer The Dallas Morning News 
Raja Mishra New York Newsday 


Smita Patel The Oregonian 


Roger Smith The Philadelphia Inquirer 


The Kaiser Internship Program provides initial week-long briefing urban 
public health issues and health reporting the National Press Foundation and 
its Washington Journalism Center. Interns are then based the six host newspa- 
pers, typically under the direction the Health Special Projects Editor where 
they undertake in-depth research project and report health issues. The 
program ends with 3-day meeting and site visits Atlanta. Interns receive 12- 
week stipend and travel and project expenses. The aim provide young jour- 
nalists journalism college graduates with in-depth introduction and prac- 
tical experience the specialist health beat. 


apply for the 1995 program, write to: 


Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 


The Kaiser Family Foundation is an independent health care philanthropy and is not affiliated 
with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 


Announces 


THE KAISER 

MEDIA INTERNSHIPS 
URBAN HEALTH 
FOR 1994 


Second, the failure the press report- 
ing Iran-contra was not that “the perpe- 
trators the scandal were able transform 
themselves into the persecuted ...,” Byrne 
and Kornbluh assert, but that all-power- 
ful, unaccountable prosecutor was permitted 
abuse his office and undermine 200 years 
American jurisprudence with nary men- 
tion the fourth estate. 

For instance, Walsh obstructed virtually 
every effort Attorney General Meese 
gain access the same information and mate- 
rials that Walsh cited his now public report. 

Most deplorable, Walsh used his report 
reference bits and pieces secret grand jury 
testimony, which unprecedented and 
wholly improper. Indeed, the Federal Rules 
Criminal Procedure state: attorney 
for the government ... shall not disclose mat- 
ters occurring before the grand jury, except 
otherwise provided for these rules ....” 
exception applied here. 

Misuse grand jury testimony, obstruct- 
ing communication between interested par- 
ties, withholding information, out-of-court 
smear tactics this Walsh’s legacy. The 
real dangers our constitutional system 
government and our individual liberties 
posed unaccountable prosecutor who 
ignores the rule law and abuses his char- 
ter cannot overstated. 


MARK R.LEVIN 

DIRECTOR LEGAL POLICY 

LANDMARK LEGAL FOUNDATION 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The Landmark Legal Foundation represent- 

former Attorney General Edwin Meese 
the Iran-contra matter. 


Re: The Press Indicts the Prose- 
cutor,” while authors and Kornbluh pre- 
sent with approval the dicta Scott Arm- 
strong, identified former Watergate inves- 
tigator and Washington Post reporter, they fail 
mention that Armstrong went become 
the founder and director the National Secu- 
rity Archive, which employs both authors. 

Further, the authors state that The New 
York Times “incorrectly asserted the sub- 
head [of lead news story] that [Reagan] 
did not break the law.” They say that 
incorrect because Walsh’s report “makes 
clear that Reagan displayed disregard for 
civil laws.” But Walsh, being experi- 
enced lawyer, would know that you 
charge someone with breaking law, you 
have specify the particular law she 
broke and how they broke it, and give them 
chance defend themselves before 
impartial judge and jury. 

the United States, not even Joe 
McCarthy ever alleged that suspected 
communist should punished for “break- 
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Pressroom Superintendent Bureau Chief, Mexico 
Beaumont Enterprise 


Advertising Sales 


San Antonio Express-News 


San Antonio Express-News 


Jimmy Patterson 
Special Editoriai Projects 
Midland Reporter-Telegram Beaumont Enterprise 


Laquita Sessums 
Advertising Account 


Plainview Daily Herald 


Dudley Althaus Rex Babin 


Houston Chronicle Albany Times Union 


Editorial Cartoonist Product Development 


Houston Chronicle 


Kelly Frankeny Sharon Freedman 
Art Director Manager, NIE Program 
San Francisco Examiner Albany Times Union 


Michelle Loftus Susie McBee 
Manager, Advertising Assistant Bureau Chief 
Design Services Washington, D.C., B 


Edwardsville Intelligencer 


David Pero Julia Kay Pratt 
Assistant Managing Editor Advertising Designer 
Huron Daily Tribune 


Sharon Simonson Jesse Vichareli 
Reporter Creative Services 
Laredo Morning Times Director 


Laredo Morning Times 


Steven Goldsmith 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Doug McDonough 
News Editor 
Plainview Daily Herald 


Richard Puchyr 
Photographer 
Midland Daily News 


David Wedel 
Accounting Manager 
Midiand Reporter-Telegram 


Hearst Newspapers, 
realize our greatest assets are 
our And recognize 
the outstanding efforts made 
organization, we've created 
the Eagle Award. 
For more than 100 years, the 
Eagle has stood the symbol 
for the Hearst Corporation. 
‘of excellence which all 
We're proud present 
this year's Eagle Award win- 
dedicated individuals 


who have made exceptional 


and prosperity the Hearst 


Newspaper Group. 


Anna Ford 
Reporter 
Beth Hilbig 
Suns’ Editor 
contributions the success 
4 x 
Executive 


CHANGE ADDRESS? 
both your old label and 


new address to: 


Columbia Journalism Review 
Box 1943 
Marion, 43305 


Please allow 4-6 weeks process. 


PROBLEMS? 


you have any problems 
questions your 
subscription, please call: 


(800) 669-1002* 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 8:30 EST 


*domestic calls only. 


Literarcy 
week 
observed 


CJR offers collection entertaining 
flubs from the nation's press culled 
from "The Lower Case": Red Tape 
Holds New Bridge. 


Please renew current 
subscription for years $47.95. 
will receive, FREE, copy 
RED TAPE HOLDS NEW 
BRIDGE. 


RED TAPE HOLDS NEW 
BRIDGE $7.50 per copy 


(includes postage and handling). 


Send order with payment to: 


700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


ing the law” just because “displayed 

disregard for civil law.” 

JAMES McGURRIN 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


LICENSE CHECK 


Referring men’s magazines (“The Man 
the Mirror,” CJR, March/April), Judith 
Levine says, with labored cuteness, 
“They’re either about squirrel hunting 
radio, (and there’s polite way say 
this) pussy.” 

learly, Ms. Levine has discovered 
ingenious way for media critics with relish 
for sounding hip get dirty words past 
politically correct editors: just say flatly that 
there was other choice. The possibilities 
are endless. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing statements that might appear any day 
journalism reviews: 


eWithout doubt, tabloid journalism (and 
there’s polite way say this) sucks. 

the view most print journalists, 
reporters and commentators are pain the 
(and there’s polite way say this) ass. 
elt seems clear that, attempting get the 
facts the Whitewater scandal, lot 
reporters (and there’s polite way say 
this) fucked up. 

eThere must more the Bobbitt story 
than merely what happened John Bobbitt’s 
(and there’s polite way say this) dick. 


Ms. Levine’s parenthetical gem may 
down history the rhetorical device that 
finally brought “forbidden” words into 
mainstream journalism. Free last! 


BURLING LOWREY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES? 


Re: the Laurel you gave Village Voice 
investigation into the New York City police 
union, the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, which reported disturbing associations 
between PBA leadership and mobsters, 
along with financial irregularities involving 
tens millions taxpayer funds (CJR, 
March/April), thought readers might 
interested knowing how bad really was 
reporting this thing with follow-through 
from fellow journalists. One lesson: the sim- 
ple fact that city “competitive” news 
town, with many outlets, does not guarantee 
better journalism. 

Since the Voice piece appeared, have 
appeared half dozen talk shows and 
received more calls and letters than any 
other piece I’ve done. Many the corre- 
spondents have been police officers. 


also heard from corruption investigators, 
including Milton Mollen, head the may- 
oral commission looking into police corrup- 
tion. All said that the article provided sub- 
stantial new evidence which base fur- 
ther probes and even subpoena requests. 

Yet none the four daily papers, and 
none the many television news programs 
(with the exception the all-news cable 
channel, New York One) the all-news 
radio stations, reported anything all. And 
when new police commissioner was 
announced the incoming mayor, not 
single reporter the press conference asked 
about the questions raised the Voice piece. 

The Daily News, the city’s biggest-selling 
tabloid and favorite among police officers, 
ran only tiny box reporting the claim that 
the PBA’s head was considering suing the 
Voice. Two weeks later the paper ran 
“wide-ranging interview” with PBA presi- 
dent Phil Caruso, ridiculously headed 
DAYS LOOK GOOD CARUSO. Nowhere 
the article, which was based editori- 
board meeting, was there any sign 
tough questioning critical examination, 
nothing about the Voice revelations, and not 
even anything about the Mollen Commis- 
sion hearings police corruption general. 

the twelve months prior publication 
the Voice piece, The New York Times had 
seen the PBA sufficiently important 
publish fifty-eight pieces citing it. After the 
piece appeared, the Times fell silent the 
PBA. Weeks passed and, due course, the 
Times ran article that cited financial 
impropriety another, less significant 
barely warrant mention. And published 
articles corruption Brazil, Russia, and 
suburban areas outside New York City. 

every radio talk show, was asked 
about this blackout; hosts and callers were 
genuinely perplexed. fact, not day has 
passed since publication without someone 
asking the fundamental question: How can 
the press possibly ignore such big story? 

When asked why, reporters and editors 
had long list reasons, ranging from the 
complexity the story the fact that “we 
can’t afford alienate the cops.” 

Perhaps the most serious consequence 
the endangerment sources. took 
months get sources, nearly all whom 
were fearfui, agree talk. Only the belief 
that such major story would have snow- 
ball effect gave them the confidence come 
forward. Now many feel exposed, and worry 
that the press’s silence will encourage retri- 
bution the subjects the article. 

time when police issues are the 
top the national agenda, and when there 
evidence huge systemic problems the 
nation’s biggest police department, nobody 
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LOVE 


WHEN YOU 


Start with LYCRA capitals, quotes, italics other 


distinguishing manner. But always with capital 

(it's proper name). Add the say it's registered 

trademark. Then follow tell everyone 
our brand spandex fiber. Like this: 


LYCRA® spandex 
LYCRA® spandex has become hallmark fit, 
fashion and comfort quality products. 
using our name correctly you help protect the integrity 
and effectiveness this valuable Pont 
DuPont and all those who use it: yarn spinners, mills, 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 


And for that you have our love and appreciation. 
you have any proper use questions phone 


q 
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STRAIGHT FACTS HEALTH 


REFORM: 


SERIES 


are the 


Most are working people and their families. 


ith the passage Social 

Security 1935, Congress 
changed forever the way think 
about retirement, unemployment, 
and disability. are about 
make equally historic decision 
about health care. But many peo- 
ple feel lost the media blizzard 
conflicting and confusing 
claims. Before you make your 
mind about health reform, here 
are some facts you should know. 


Most Americans mistakenly 
think the uninsured are poor and 
unemployed elderly. fact, 
eight out ten uninsured 
Americans are families headed 
full-time part-time worker. 

While most have moderate 
incomes, seven ten have 
incomes above the federal 
poverty level. More than half are 
adults over age and another 
22% are children. The elderly are 
not uninsured because they have 
coverage through Medicare. 

The majority uninsured 
Americans are simply workers 
and their families who don’t get 
insurance the job and can’t 
afford buy themselves. 

While many are aware that 
million Americans are without 


Part-Time or Part Year 
Workers and Their Families 32% 


Full-Time 
Full Year 
Workers and 
Their Families 
52% 


Non-Workers and 
Their Families 16% 


out ten Americans without 
health insurance are working families. 


Source: The Urban Institute analysis of 1993 CPS, Census Bureau. 


The Henry Kaiser Family 
Foundation and the League Women 
Voters Education Fund have launched 
campaign communicate key facts 
about health care America. Through 
the national media and town meetings 
across the country, plan reach 
Americans with information they need 
participate more fully the health 
reform debate. 

know there are legitimate differ- 
ences how achieve national health 
reform. This public information campaign 
does not advocate any specific program 
legislation. Our purpose encour- 
age you get the facts and get involved. 


Photo: Moggie Hallahan/Network Images 


health insurance any given 
day, few realize that the number 
people affected during the 
course year actually much 
higher. Last year, over million 
people one out every five 
Americans were uninsured 
some point during the year. 

For more information 
health reform and the major 
legislative proposals, call 
1-800-FACTS-94 and ask for 
our special reports. 


12 months 
or longer 
4-11 months 35% 


43% 


1-3 months 
22% 


the more than million Americans 
without insurance during year, one 
three are uninsured for least year. 


Source: Lewin/VHI analysis of 1990 SIPP. Cerisus Bureau 


Get the facts. Get involved. 


Call 
Straight Facts Health Reform 


THE HENRY KAISER 


FAMILY FOUNDATION 


THE LEAGUE WOMEN 
VOTERS EDUCATION FUND 


With research support from the Harvard University 
School of Public Health and the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Hygiene and Public Health. 


©1994 Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation. The Henry J. Kaiser Family 
Foundation is not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 
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covers it. Many CJR-type questions remain: 
reporters have obligation broaden 
the public’s exposure crucial informa- 
tion? Are some local just too 
powerful aggressively covered? 
huge city dailies can cowed, can papers 
smaller communities across America 
expected stand and deliver? 


RUSS BAKER 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


CLEANSING THE NEWS 


was amused “Carrot Envy?” 
March/April), until read that the Cumber- 
land Times-News was one the censoring 
newspapers. can hardly say was surprised. 

Last year, the day after the March 
Washington for Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Equal Rights, took ride hometown 
Cumberland, Maryland. One the first 
things did was pick copy the Times- 
News see how had covered the march. 

Nothing. Nothing the front page, local 
page, editorial page. Not even mention 
the national briefs. One the largest civil 
rights demonstrations America’s history, 
just 150 miles away the nation’s capital, 
and. far the Cumberland Times-News 
was concerned, never happened. 

Such “issue cleansing” should make the 
people Cumberland wonder else the 
Times-News isn’t telling them. 

BILL BOUYER 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CREDIT OVERDUE 


was dismayed see that the video-frame 
the police, the dying child Shelby 
McGuire, and her dying father, who after 
trying kill his daughter had set himself 
fire] included with your article “See 
Evil?” (CJR, January/February) was not 
credited KEZI news photographer Harry 
Higgins or, the very least, KEZI-TV. 
The credit was apparently given someone 
who photographed the image from video 
provided KEZI. 

Television the visual information 
medium. Its effectiveness depends the 
power and immediacy its images. Father- 
ing those images the job television 
news photographers. The camera, the 
hands skilled photographer, captures 
the facts and the emotions story seen 
the eye behind the viewfinder. only 
right that credit given Higgins, who 
literally “shouldered” that responsibility. 
Certainly without Higgins’s images there 
wouldn’t article comparing differing 
responses print and broadcast images 
the Shelby McGuire tragedy. 


Higgins and Andy Nelson (of the Eugene 
Register-Guard) did what good photojour- 
nalists are supposed capture 
videotape and film the experience tragic 
moment. But with this responsibility comes 
accountability. What precisely was the role 
these photographers the decision-mak- 
ing process broadcast publish their 
images? What were their thoughts about 
their experiences? About their images and 
how they would used? About the contro- 
versy that ensued? 

important understand how news 
directors and managing editors handle such 
controversial images. Unfortunately, CJR 


readers were denied additional, valuable 
insights into how photojournalists view their 
responsibility for truthful images and how 
they handle the ethical challenges that these 
images must sometimes present. 


BILL GOETZ 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
EUGENE, OREG. 


considered for publication the 
July/August issue, letters should received 
June 23. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


What you make 
Xerox on... 


Canon 
Kodak 
Sharp 
Oce 
Konica 
Panasonic 
Toshiba 
Sanyo 
Mita 
Lanier 
Minolta 
Olympia 
Ricoh 
Savin 


and Xerox 


it’s been said that Xerox one 
the best known and most 


brand names the 


world. Unfortunately, it’s also 
one that some misuse. 

All you have remember 
that, grammatically, there 
such thing Xerox. 

Which means you can’t mak 


) 


e 


Xerox, the Xerox, and 
there’s certainly way you can 


Xerox anything. Because the 
Xerox trademark isn’t noun 
verb. It’s proper adjective 
which, when properly used, must 
one our products, such 
Xerox copier, Xerox printer, 
Xerox Fax. 

So, said earlier, remem- 
ber, don’t Xerox anything! Not 
even Xerox! 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 


\ERONX® and The Document Company® are trademarks of NEROX CORPORATION. #36 USC 380 
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ANNOUNCING NEW FORCE 


FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY WASHINGTON 


March 16, 1994, the nuclear energy industry consolidated 
its Washington, D.C., organizations into new trade association: 
the Nuclear Energy Institute. 

The Nuclear Energy Institute combines the American 
Nuclear Energy Council (government affairs), the Nuclear 
Management and Resources Council (regulatory and technical 
issues), the U.S. Council for Energy Awareness (communications) 
and the nuclear activities the Edison Electric Institute. 

The challenges facing the nuclear energy industry are 
complex and intertwined. The Nuclear Energy Institute integrates 
affairs and maximum effectiveness. 

The Nuclear Energy Institute will focus serving the needs 
its member companies and providing information the government, 
the media and the public. NEI will also help develop solutions the 
industry’s top priorities: ensuring the competitiveness operating 
plants, developing disposal facilities for high- and low-level nuclear 
waste, and creating the conditions for new nuclear plant orders. 


| 


NUCLEAR ENERGY INSTITUTE 
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hen Private Storm 
Breaks Public 


Just after midnight March meteo- 
rologist Bob Richards climbed into his 
red Piper Cherokee. Pointing west 
down the main runway Spirit St. 
Louis Airport, the city’s most popular 
weatherman opened the throttle and 
flew into the sky. 

Richards, born Robert Schwartz, 
had worked his way through quick 
succession television markets. the 
thirty-eight-year-old chief meteorologist 
for the St. Louis NBC affili- 
ate, was earning $250,000 year. Just 
few weeks before his midnight flight, 
and his wife and their seven-year-old 
daughter had moved into $300,000 
home the hills west St. Louis coun- 
ty, not far from where kept his single- 
engine Piper. 

bit corny, Richards was known for 
making public appearances the drop 
hat. Toting accordian, would 
show with smile and tune ham 
for almost any cause. 

was one such public appearance 
that had brought Richards together with 
Donna Henry, woman who worked 
home for veterans Farmington, 
rural community the fringes 
KSDK’s broadcast signal. Henry had 
invited Richards down his shtick 
for the veterans. had been happy 
oblige. That was almost two years ago, 
and the starting point affair. 

last December, Henry, divorced 
mother eleven-year-old girl, had 
decided that the relationship had run its 
course. She tried break off. But that 
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proved difficult. 

March Donna Henry petitioned 
Associate Circuit Judge James Pen- 
noyer for protective order forbidding 
Richards from any further contact. She 
showed the judge about dozen letters 
and cards Richards had sent her. Henry 
said that persistently called her, that 
after she changed her telephone number 
Richards called her mother and her 
boss’s wife. times left messages 
with Henry’s daughter, bringing the 
child into the mess. She said also 
flew his airplane over her home. The 
judge issued temporary order and 
scheduled hearing which Richards 
could state his case against making 
permanent. 

That’s where The Associated Press 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch stepped 
in. The story broke Friday, March 
18, four days before Henry and 
Richards were set appear before 
Judge Pennoyer. “On Friday, were 

able get copies the court docu- 
ments and get comments from the 


judge, from the Farmington woman, and 
from Bob Richards,” says Lori Rose, 
correspondent St. Louis. dis- 
cussed with superiors Kansas 
City. Based the fact that this was 
someone well known the region and 
that had court order, felt was 
legitimate story. And was fair 
story held until had com- 
ment from both sides. 

“We did not get into the real gossipy 
stuff,” Rose adds. “We kept straight- 
forward and 

That story moved late the after- 

noon, crossing the news desks forty- 
one newspapers and hundred broad- 
cast stations Missouri and parts 
Illinois. Its arrival the wire terminals 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch helped 
settle internal discussion that had 
been going for two days. 
After the love affair weatherman 
Bob Richards (inset) made the news, 
St. Louis radio personalities D.C. 
Chymes (left) and Steve Shannon 
had field day 


PRESSURE 
SYSTEM 
dj 


had the essentials the story 
Thursday,” says Post-Dispatch editor 
William Woo, “but decision was 
made not publish, and look into 
further.” Woo says held the story 
from Friday’s editions because gaining 
such protective court orders requires 
tle proof. Friday, however, further 


reporting had assured editors that 


Henry’s application for court order 
was “not Woo says. Mean- 
while, the broke the story. “At the 
time, the facts the order were known 
Richards’s family and employer,” 
Woo says. “News the order was 
the air. published seven inches, 
inside section. 

“That was difficult call, even so,” 
Woo adds. think, and hope, that 
was the right one.” 

The story carried Richards’s denial 
Henry’s claims. described himself 
happily married, and described 
Henry groupie, frustrated because 
“had not taken her her 
advances.” Before the end the week- 


What 
makes you 


end, all four major television news sta- 
tions including KSDK-TV had 
carried the item. Each dispatch was 
short and low-key. But the news was 
out. Quietly, Richards’s wife and 
daughter left town. 

Then came Monday morning drive- 
time radio. Radio personalities picked 
the item and began ridicule 
Richards. Some played sound effects 
airplane buzzing overhead. Later that 
day, Richards’s attorney pre-empted the 
scheduled court date agreeing the 
consent order. Tuesday, the Post- 
Dispatch ran second story the set- 
tlement, playing short and inside. 

6:30 that morning, Donna Henry, 
angry about Richards’s description 
her, called Steve Shannon and D.C. 
Chymes, the drive-time voices 
WKBQ-FM St. Louis, controversial 
pair whose use on-air racial slurs had 
made headlines 1993. Without prior 
planning any advance preparation, 
Shannon and Chymes put Donna Henry 
the air. 

She described love affair that she 


editor, would like hear from you. 


what makes 


said began March 1992 and deteriorat- 
year later. Richards’s portrayal 
her disgruntled fan, she said, was 
infuriating. “My name plastered every- 
where, and has almost weasled out 
it,” she said. “He’s out-and-out liar.” 

prove her point, she replayed 
recorded telephone messages the air 
that she claimed were Richards’s. 
one, left her mother’s answering 
machine early February after she had 
changed her own number, pleads that 
“going crazy” without her. want 
spend the rest life with her ... 
I’m not doing very well without her,” 
continues the tape. And refers 
his “ex-wife.” 

Donna Henry closed the on-air call 
with none-too-subtle hint that her 
counteroffensive could escalate. She 
said she had gotten certain phone calls 
over the weekend, reports the 
restraining order circulated. “Now,” she 
said the radio, “with all these women 
calling me, and when I’m hearing the 
same story, every line used me, 
used all them ...,” she said. 


the talent, ideas and hard work many kinds people make company 
grow both nationally and globally. And CMP, one the industry’s top busi- 
ness-to-business publishing companies, we’re doing everything can 
build more diverse work force. Not just because makes good business 
sense, but because also makes good human sense. 


our goal make CMP world-respected leader the area diversity, 
and have made important strides. So, you’re sales pro top-notch 


always looking for more stars succeed and grow with us. For more 


information about career opportunities CMP, please centact Shirley 


better 


Stevenson, EEO Manager, CMP Publications, Inc., 600 Community Drive, 
Manhasset, New York 11030. 


Electronic Buyers’ News, Electronic Engineering Times, Computer Reseller 


News, Computer Retail Week, VARBusiness, Windows Magazine, 
InformationWeek, Communications Week, CommunicationsWeek International, 
Network Computing, Open Systems Today, OEM Magazine. 


seek talented individuals regardless race, color, religion, 
national origin, gender, age, disability veteran status. 
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Circulation: 
Million 
Viewers 


Scanners. 


How can business people keep with the 
world business unless they know what business 
all over the world? 

foreign correspondents are 
devoted exclusively business news 
from news bureaus the US. and around 
the globe. 

The information they uncover and interpret 


leads the probing articles and news items 
published more than 120 magazines, newsletters 
and electronic news services. 

print on-line, via satellite laser disk 
whatever form frequency that 
business people want, McGraw-Hill 
delivers world business information 
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Shannon and Chymes let the comment 
hang there, then played more sound 
effects: airplanes buzzing, accordian 
music. They replayed the package about 
hour later, peak drive-time. 

Shannon says aired the Henry 
phone call because wanted let her 
tell her side the story. Given the 
chance, says, any his competitors 
would have done the same. 

Tuesday night, Richards looked 
straight into the camera with his trade- 
mark smile. Forecasting sunny, mild 
weather, signed off and left the set 
meet Karlee Stratton, who describes her- 
self former actress and old friend. 

She says they met under St. Louis’s 
Gateway Arch and talked for about 
hour. Richards was “devastated,” she 
says. “He felt strip-searched and raped 
the public eye ... stripped his self- 
respect, pride, and dignity.” 

Richards left for the airport. Stratton 
said she was troubled, she beeped 
him. returned her message with 
call from his car phone, reassuring her 
that was fine. 

parked his Honda his hangar 
and taxied the Piper Cherokee into posi- 
tion. Airport regulars were accustomed 
his late-night flights. liked the 
quiet, they said. 

eighty miles per hour, Richards 
lifted into the night sky, holding the 
throttle open into steady ascent. 400 
feet, the throttle wide open, the plane 
nosed into power dive. slammed into 
the ground, disintegrated, and burst into 
flames. Richards died instantly. 


Phil Linsalata 


Linsalata staff reporter the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


TRUTH 
CONSEQUENCES 


Inside The New 
Fact-Checking Machine 


The New Yorker, the fact-checking 
department has traditionally been seen 
wobbling little? 


so, would not too surprising. 
Editor Tina Brown has taken the stately 
yacht The New Yorker through maneu- 
vers more typical cigarette boat. 
Where the old New Yorker sought 
timeless, she strives topical; where 
the pre-Tina magazine sought free 
current trends, Brown divining 
and lightning rod for what hot (see 
“Tina’s New Yorker,” CJR, March/April 
1993). All this brings new challenges 
the fact-checkers. 

For many years the magazine’s edi- 
tors, followed the fact-checkers, 
worked off the top pile material, 
pile which articles entered the 
bottom and, large extent, politely 
worked their way up. Just how different 
things are now might best illustrated 
article tensions the West 
Bank Robert Friedman “An 
Unholy Rage” that was rewritten 
the wake the massacre Hebron, 
although “in the wake” may imply 
more leisurely approach than was the 
case. News the massacre reached 
New York Friday morning, and the 
article which the fact-checking 
process had not begun was checked 


Friday’s late-night closing, despite 
the fact that Friday’s sunset Israel, 
around noon New York, marked the 
beginning the Sabbath, when obser- 
vant Jews don’t answer the phone. 

Given such challenges, Brown has 
tried strengthen the checking depart- 
ment. Since her arrival 1992, the 
number fact-checkers The New 
Yorker has doubled sixteen half 
staff members, half free-lancers. Martin 
Baron, the head the department and 
twenty-year veteran there, says that, 
although major stories have gone 
through under extraordinary pressure, 
the department has adhered what 
describes The New Yorker’s standard: 
“To come close can verify- 
ing independently every fact each 
issue the magazine.” 

Still, recent gleefully nasty stories 
the press have focused mistakes that 
have slipped past the magazine’s fact- 
checkers: “Say Ain’t So, Tina” 
(Newsweek), NEW YORKER’S QUESTION- 
ABLE Quotes (The Washington Post), 
MEA CULPA LATEST TALK THE TINA 
(New York Post). The stories were 
prompted letter the editor the 
letters-to-the-editor column one 
Brown’s innovations from Court 
TV’s Steven Brill, aggressive com- 
plainer about articles written about him. 
Brill wrote that Talk the Town 
piece about editorial meeting 
Court that appeared the January 
New Yorker contained quotes that 
“are embellished just plain false.” 
The writer declined talk CJR about 
the incident, and the precise sequence 
reportorial, editorial, and, the fact- 
checkers put it, informational events 
not completely clear. But the end, 
The New Yorker publicly apologized, 
and, while not admitting that any quotes 
were fabricated, did concede that 
“errors reporting, checking, and edit- 
ing found their way into the story.” 

The fact-checker the piece was 
“gone, just vaporized,” the words 
one department member. “There were 
five errors two and half columns 
copy, and just was not comfortable 
with going ahead with the next piece 
with that checker,” says managing edi- 
tor Pamela Maffei McCarthy. 

Immediately after the Friday closing 
the following week, meeting the 
entire department convened what 
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known Siberia, remote section 
The New Yorker’s midtown office. 
Reactions then, and the following 
weeks, ranged from checkers who said 
they understood the firing those who 
called for work slowdown protest 
it. “Some said, ‘Let’s close the place 
one fact-checker recalls. 

Instead, the department held meet- 
ing with managing editor McCarthy. 
Comments the meeting were, 
mutual agreement, off the record, but 
the checkers submitted written state- 
ment McCarthy, arguing that, 
although the checker fired for the Brill 
episode “did not perform his task the 
most successful level,” the checkers 
“still find ourselves unable conclude 
that [he] deserved fired.” The 
statement continued: 


The checking department works extremely 
hard and extremely long hours often while 
editors and others home and leave pieces 
our hands. cancel plans and resched- 
ule our lives for the sole purpose protect- 
ing the magazine’s reputation which 
and have done time and time again quite 
successfully, often with extreme effort. 

all feel personally hurt the firing 
our friend and colleague. result 
this decision, all now feel extremely 
uneasy about the possibility that any one 
might fired for any piece check. 
This fear can only serve lower our morale 
and affect our work. 


Martin Baron hastens point out 
that this isn’t the first time New Yorker 
fact-checkers have been let go. And the 
magazine’s executive editor, Hendrik 
Hertzberg, told interviewers that The 
New Yorker has admitted “something 
above 300” mistakes the past. Signif- 
icant errors were often acknowledged 
floating errata column variously 
called the “Department Correction,” 
the “Department Correction and 
Amplification,” and the “Department 
Correction, Amplification, and Abuse” 
via private correspondence. 
one long-time department member 
recalls, “They would write private let- 
ter, saying, ‘We’re sorry. didn’t 
mean imply you were pedophile. 
Yours sincerely, The New 

Those genteel days are over. One 
the reasons, many the fact-checking 
department feel, has less with new 
time pressures than with the nature 
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the subjects the magazine now treats 
organizations and people who, three 
fact-checkers put it, are “more press 
savvy,” are “more litigious,” and “tend 
the hot seat already.” Some 
members the department also say 
darkly that under Tina Brown the edit- 
ing The New Yorker has become 
“addicted spin.” 

The magazine working establish 
new approaches checking, especially 
quotes. Some checkers report that 
they are being urged listen 
reporters’ tape recordings. 

Meanwhile, with tension the 
department running high, checkers have 
been taking chances. One asked Art 
Garfunkel last fall whether had 
Talk the Town writer had written 
gesticulated nervously with his 
hands during interview. Then the 
fact-checker went double-check, 
asking the singer still had both 
arms. 

Antony Shugaar 
Shugaar free-lance writer who lives 
Brooklyn. 


But this time Buchwald the subject 
well the author. His best-selling 
“Leaving Home: details 
the deeply personal and often sur- 
prising life of—in the words Time 
man impressively 


The Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
would like take this opportunity 
salute America’s premier satirist. 
Whether he’s recounting his coming 
regaling readers with wit his 
twice-weekly column, Buchwald 

master without equal. 


Art Buchwald 
celebrating his 30th... 


The publication his 30th book, that is. 


reliable, industrial-strength merriment.” 


LOS ANGELES TIMES SYNDICATE 213/237-5485 


LEAVIN 
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a Memorr 


REPORTING THE WAR 


The Journalistic 


tive haw 


™ 


greatest 


Cloth: Paper: $24.95 


INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the summer and fall program. 
Interns will work closely with editors 
wide range research, writing, 
and production projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing pub- 
lished during their tenure. 
Interns may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may 
also unaffiliated. Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send 
résumé, writing sample, two refer- 
ences, and letter explaining their 
interest to: 

Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 

Columbia Journalism Review 

700 Journalism Building 

Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


NOT NOW, 
THE KIDS 
ARE 

WATCHING 


Three years ago, when Fred Isseks start- 
video journalism class Middle- 
town High School upstate New York, 
his expectations were humble. 
hoped get students comfortable with 
the equipment and interested current 
affairs. But when local environmental- 
ist introduced Isseks two retired local 
landfill workers with frightening story 
that they had never shared before 
about massive toxic dumping the 
local landfill the class syllabus 
changed. Soon the students were 
researching such things water quality 
and land use, local politics and the mob. 

Under Isseks’s guidance, the students 
produced videotape, parts which 
were aired two local television sta- 
tions, that put the Wallkill landfill’s 
complex history into perspective and 
raised more intelligent questions about 
the danger may pose than had the 
local press, notably Ottoway Newspa- 
pers’ Middletown Times Herald- 
Record. Among other things, the tape 


SANDRA-LEE PHIPPS 


Video journalism teacher Fred isseks 
(right) with, left right, Dave Birm- 
ingham, Mike Kovaks, Darrin Cross, 
Brent Nyland, and Jeff Dutemple 


notes that the landfill had been built 
over major aquifer, that the town had 
unwisely sold space out-of-town 
customers, that there was history 
mob-linked toxic dumping the 
region, and that there were reasons 
question consultant engineering firm’s 
million-dollar report, which had found 
that the dump contained only “minor 
contamination.” One reason was that 
the firm had never pursued the allega- 
tions the retired workers, who 
claimed have seen massive toxic 
dumping; another was that state 
wildlife pathologist, who was inter- 
viewed the students, said publicly 
that thought the dump was “an ongo- 
ing environmental threat.” 

The students’ research prompted hear- 
ings and continuing political debate about 
what about the now-closed dump, 
which environmentalists would like test- 
up, and which the town Wallkill would 
like cap and forget. Isseks and his stu- 
dents continue keep video record 
the controversy. now teaches five 
television classes and 145 students. 

Robert Hennelly 


— 


Hennelly staff writer for The Village 
Voice. 
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the spring 1993, the government 


Journalists held prison China March 
Journalists held prison Kuwait March 
Germans who identified Boutros Boutros-Ghali survey 58% 
Americans who identified Boutros Boutros-Ghali survey 13% 
Germans who had read newspaper yesterday 78% 
Americans who had read newspaper yesterday 49% 


Weekday coverage devoted Whitewater 
ABC, CBS, and NBC the first 1993 (minutes) 284 


Weekday coverage devoted health care debate 
ABC, CBS, and NBC the first quarter 1993 (minutes) 


Americans who find news believable 


Americans who find religious institutions believable 


Sources: “Attacks the Press 1993,” report the Protect Journalists; 


“Mixed Message about Press Freedom Both Sides Atlantic,” 


eight-nation survey the 


Times Mirror Center for The People The Press; Andrew Tyndall, publisher the Tyndall 
Report television news. This feature owes debt the Index, regular feature 


Harper’s magazine. 


YOU 
CAN’T BEAT 
"EM BUY 
Lebanon’s Hariri 
Tries Both 


Lebanon, New Jersey-sized country 
only million people, has four major 
newspapers, many smaller ones, and 
more than forty television stations 
press that has long served audience 
beyond its borders. Since the media 
other Arab countries are, one editor 
put it, “organs their governments,” 
Lebanon’s relatively independent press 
serves most the Arab world. 

Under billionaire Prime Minister 
Rafik Hariri, however, that indepen- 
dence eroding. Critics see Hariri 
clamping down two ways using his 
governmental powers discourage dis- 
sent even shut down news outlets, and 
using his immense wealth buy shares 
newspapers and television stations, 
well loyalty from journalists. 
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temporarily suspended the operations 
two newspapers, Nida Watan and 
Safir, and closed the International Com- 
munications Network television station. 
The Lebanese army shut the station 
because, according the public prose- 
cutor, broadcast “tapes, news, and 
images that undermine national unity 
and security instigating confessional 
passions and conflicts among various 
sects the nation.” 

Meanwhile, Hariri’s critics say 
trying build his own media 
monopoly. owns three newspaper 
publishing licenses and, according 
observers, financially influences several 
newspapers, both through ownership 
shares and through payoffs. also 
owns Future Television, television 
station known for modern production 
techniques, and two years ago pur- 
chased almost half Tele-Liban, 
Lebanon’s official and only legal 
television station. 

According employee Future 
Television, Hariri pays his employees 
quadruple the salaries paid 
other television stations, helping create 
system loyalty. “The editors are 
picked not for professional skills, but 
for loyalty Hariri,” says. 

Hariri’s move into television comes 


ALICIA 
PATTERSON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


30th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


Truth Needs Ally 


Inside Photojournalism 
Howard Chapnick 


Here the most comprehensive book 
available documentary photography, 
covering the history and ethics the 
craft well practical issues for 
anyone with serious interest 
photography. 368 pages, b&w and 
color. illus., $49.95 cloth, 
0955-6, $24.95 paper 


New Paper 

Fighting for Air 

the Trenches with Television News 
Liz Trotta 


“Liz Trotta has always insisted that 
she cookie. Fighting for Air she 
imparts with passion and deft 
scalpel the compelling story tough 
correspondent and her enduring bat- 
tles with the network cookie cutters.” 
Koppel. 400 pages, 0952-1, 
$16.95 paper 


Available bookstores from 


University Missouri Press 
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time when the government 
attempting reel the country’s many 
illegal stations. During Lebanon’s fif- 
teen-year war, various factions and 
entrepreneurs opened private stations. 
Under law that the government 
drafting, most these will probably 
forced close. “The government con- 
siders television greater threat than the 
print press,” says Francois Akl, the 
respected editor Nahar, 
Lebanon’s leading daily newspaper. 
the future, predicts, television will 
less independent. “Laws will strong 
and taxes and licensing costs high. Only 
the rich will stay.” 

Money factor. “No newspaper 
can support itself, depends out- 
side help,” says Muhammed Moughra- 
bi, outspoken lawyer who watches 
the media and warns that Lebanon 
the verge having “controlled press.” 
The Lebanese press, Moughrabi says, 
“is high-priced call-girl ring. They 
maintain certain independence based 
bed partners.” Before the war, the 
newspapers used choose among such 
benefactors Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Iraq, and Libya for support. Now these 
oil-producing countries have less 
money and feel less need influ- 
ence the Lebanese press, according 
Moughrabi. the number “bed part- 
ners” dwindling. Most the money, 
says, now comes from conservative 
gulf states and from Hariri. Now, 
says Moughrabi, “we have only one big 
bed.” 

Meanwhile, Lebanon’s press, like the 
country itself, lives under the shadow 
Syria, which moved its troops into 
Lebanon 1976 and was quickly asso- 
ciated with the kidnapping and killing 
several journalists who took anti-Syr- 
ian stands. Now the Syrians have hege- 
mony over most the country, and 
their legacy intimidation has left its 
mark. know what not write,” says 
one prominent journalist, who spoke 
condition anonymity. “It hard 
journalist and close your eyes, but 
ninety-nine percent Lebanese jour- 
nalists this, perhaps because they are 
afraid. They have had certain terrible 
experiences.” 

So, Hariri not the only problem. 
prime minister has closed news out- 
the media. But he, too, must answer 
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Syria. Nahar’s Francois puts 
it: “Hariri prime minister long 
has good relations with Syria.” 


Mark Dennis 


Dennis free-lance writer who lived 
Lebanon last fall. 


WHO OWNS 
OLD NEWS? 


CBS Takes the 
Vanderbilt Archive 


Since 1968, the Vanderbilt Television 
Archive, Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, has been taping the news. 
now holds some 28,000 videotapes, 
representing more than 22,000 evening 
news broadcasts from ABC, CBS, 
NBC, and CNN, along with 8,000 hours 
special broadcasts, including presi- 
dential debates, speeches, inaugura- 
tions, and press conferences. For histo- 
rians, researchers, and writers 
treasure trove. 

Late this spring, thanks $95,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, will 
more accessible treasure trove, 


with item-by-item descriptions each 
news broadcast available on-line via 
The Internet. But now that the archive 
about increase its visibility, certain 
broadcast television executives, particu- 
larly CBS, seem wish would dis- 
appear. 

Archive users can already order 
videotapes news stories several 
place, reporter’s name, even the 
commercials that ran during broadcast. 
The tapes are loaned, not sold. For fee, 
the archive will compile tapes the 
selected segments and mail them off. 
For $330 per year, about 100 archive 
subscribers, mostly libraries, receive 
monthly publication and annual two- 
volume index that provides detailed 
breakdown the news broadcasts. 

CBS was never happy with this 
arrangement (see “Access Television’s 
CJR, November/December 1976). 
1976 the network filed copyright 
infringement lawsuit against Vanderbilt 
University, only drop 1978 after 
Congress passed new copyright law that 
included fair-use clause, which allowed 
noncommercial duplication the news. 

Now that the archive about gain 
wider audience, CBS complaining 
again. Part the argument about 
money, says Don DeCesare, vice-presi- 
dent operations CBS News, but the 
real issue copyright. “There only 
one side the story: the material 
recorded ours. always has been and 
always will be,” says. “If put 
something the air stand behind it. 
But someone else duplicating it, 
editing it, and sending out, we’ve 
been removed from that process.” 

ABC isn’t happy with the on-line 
arrangement either. Putting the 
archive’s material The Internet, says 
Joel Kanoff, manager the ABC 
Film/Videotape Library and Archive, 
“means this material will more 
accessible. It’s material that feel 
are sole copyright owners of. It’s our 
domain, not theirs.” NBC refused 
comment. 

Whether any the networks, includ- 
ing CBS, are prepared act their 
complaints unclear. any event, 
DeCesare’s recent visit Nashville 
talk with archive officials did not seem 
mollify him. sympathetic the 
problem the archive faces, but not the 
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FAWARDS 


Entries are now being accepted 
for the annual Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University Awards. 
News and public affairs programs 
that originally aired between 
July 1,1993 and June 30,1994 
are eligible. Awards are given for 
overall excellence the 
following categories: 


Independent Productions 


Entry July 15,1994 


For rules and entry form, con ntact: 


iversity Awards 


Uni ity 
New York, New York 10027 


(212) 854-5974 


NAME 


STATION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


TITLE 


TELEPHONE 


Graduate School Journalism 
STATE ZIP 


extent that will let them undermine our 
says. 
Beth Owen 


Owen intern CJR. 


KRISHER’S 
VISION 


Jump-starting Free 
Press Cambodia 


The launching new newspaper isn’t 
especially remarkable, unless it’s being 
launched Cambodia. The Cambodia 
Daily, started last August Bernard 
Krisher, former Newsweek Tokyo 
bureau chief, the country’s first inde- 
pendent daily. 

Given Cambodia’s history, it’s not 
surprising that getting one took long. 
Decades instability, exacerbated 
the Vietnam War, evolved into the 
vicious Khmer Rouge regime 1975- 
1979. Under the Khmer Rouge, infor- 
mation was issued the central gov- 
ernment. The Vietnamese invasion gov- 
ernment that followed wasn’t exactly 
free press bastion either. 

After the Vietnamese left and Cam- 
bodia’s civil war gave way nascent 
peace, midwifed the UN, frail truce 
was declared the fight for people’s 
thoughts. Two years ago, Krisher, 
American who has lived Japan for 
more than thirty years (and famous 
there for getting the world’s only exclu- 
sive interview with the late Emperor 
Hirohito), decided that the time had 
come “do something, get involved 
little.” got the phone, called 
lifetime’s worth favors, and founded 
Japan Relief for Cambodia, nonprofit 
organization. 

started with modest four-point 
plan help Cambodia recover: medi- 
cal team was sent from Japan Phnom 
Penh’s Municipal Hospital; shop was 
opened, employing amputees sell 
goods donated major Japanese firms; 
more than 2,000 bicycles were collected 
dia’s rural population; and, finally, 
the summer 1993, The Cambodia 
Daily was launched. 

Krisher’s phone calls Japanese cor- 


Bernard Krisher The Cambodia 


Daily 


porate friends netted him computers, 
paper, old offset printing press, 
land cruiser, some start-up money, and 
various other essentials. Several West- 
ern news services, including Dow 
Jones, The New York Times, and The 
Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
news services, agreed provide copy 
free charge. Krisher enlisted Tokyo- 
based journalists act back-ups 
case the political situation deteriorated 
Cambodia and the paper had 
written from outside. 

then went the West, recruited 
editorial staff journalism school 
graduates, and set them Phnom 
Penh. Krisher himself stayed Japan 
continue organizing for his nonprofit 
organization, while, Phnom Penh, his 
young staff teamed with untrained 
Cambodian journalists. 

Krisher’s goal nothing less than 
“create foundation for free press, 
set standard for international reporting, 
and train local reporters make 
obsolete.” The Daily covers internation- 
and local news three languages 
English, Japanese, and Khmer. looks 
like campus newsletter, but being 
read Cambodians from the highest 
levels government the workers 
the rice fields. Distributed Phnom 
the Daily’s entire run, often determined 
limits paper, disappears mid- 
day. Issues are tacked city bulletin 


boards and attract quite crowd. 

The Daily unique that gen- 
uinely open all factions Cambodia, 
not mention the rest the world. Its 
scope demonstrated its opinion 
page, which, recent edition, featured 
piece Bob Herbert The New York 
Times, another Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn, and third Kim Myong Chol, 
former editor Tokyo-based pro- 
North Korea paper. The staff also does 
its best write about domestic issues, 
covering everything from local festivals 
final skirmishes the civil war. 

Recurrent problems include electrici- 
black-outs and ants the printing 
press, but far one has told The 
Cambodian Daily what print. 


Cleo Paskal 


Paskal, London-based print and radio 
recently returned from three 
months Japan. 


FOLLOW-UP 


FINAL PAYMENT 


Manuel Dios Unanue was, Bill 
Berkeley put “Dead Right” (CJR, 
March/April 1993), “just about the only 
journalist New York who covered the 
city’s multibillion dollar drug trade with 
any degree detail intimacy.” And 
was Dios’s investigative reporting, 
according authorities, that angered 
José Santacruz Londono, the Cali, 
Colombia, cartel leader, who ordered 
the journalist’s death. Dios was shot 
twice the back the head 
Queens restaurant March 11, 1992. 

Now the shooter, nineteen-year-old 
Wilson Alejandro Mejia Velez, has 
been sentenced life without parole. 
“This was not simply homicide,” U.S. 
District Judge Edward Korman said. 
“He endangered the very constitutional 
rights that underlie free society.” 

Five other people have admitted help- 
ing arrange the murder and have plead- 
guilty. The whereabouts the sev- 
enth person charged, Guillermo 
Restrepo Gaviria said San- 
tacruz’s “right-hand man” and accused 
communicating the death order 
remains unknown. charges have 
been filed against Santacruz, who 
authorities say Colombia. 

Beth Owen 
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CAPITAL 
LETTER 


“CHICKEN” 
WITH THE 
FIRST 
AMENDMENT 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


“Collateral damage” the Pentagon 
euphemism for punishment inadvertent- 
inflicted innocent bystanders dur- 
ing bombing raid. The phenomenon 
not confined military operations. 

Today, fact, there risk that 
reviewers, critics, and columnists might 
suffer collateral damage result 
controversial lawsuit, Moldea The 
New York Times Co.. September 
1989, the paper printed relentlessly 
disparaging review Washington, 
D.C., free-lancer Dan Moldea’s book 
Interference: How Organized Crime 
Influences Professional Football. The 
review, Times pro football writer 
Gerald Eskenazi, asserted, among other 
things, that the book was untrustworthy 
due “too much sloppy journalism.” 
Moldea filed suit, saying had been 
defamed, and February D.C. 
federal appeals court ruled that 
might right, reversing district 
court’s dismissal the case. 

The very idea Moldea victory 
trial has sent arctic tingle down the 
spines many opinion writers, who 
fear their leeway will constrained. 
Moldea prevails “we might well fold 
our tents,” Washington Post book 
reviewer Jonathan Yardley put it. 

not mean suggest that Moldea 


Christopher Hanson Washington corre- 
spondent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and contributing editor CJR. 


good options. The Times Book Review 
powerful forum. Moldea asserts all 
but broke him, misrepresenting his book, 
costing him esteem, book contracts, lec- 
ture fees. tried and failed get the 
paper publish rebuttal letter. also 
tried get some other news outlet air 
his side, but found none willing take 
the Times. Only then did reach for 
the ICBM libel litigation. 

Moldea has reason upset. 
would, course, never dream sug- 
gesting that the review was “sloppy.” 
But after comparing what the book says 
with what the review says says, one 
might conclude that Eskenazi was some 
distance from Pulitzer territory. cou- 
ple examples: 

Eskenazi maintained that the book, 
section discussing speculation that 
the 1969 might have been 
rigged, misconstrued meeting between 


Will recent libel 
ruling bring 
nuclear winter 
opinion writing? 


New York Jets quarterback Joe Namath 
and Baltimore Colts place kicker Lou 
Michaels. According the review, the 
book ... Namath’s ‘guarantee- 
ing’ victory ... shortly after sinister 
meeting bar with member the 
opposition, Lou Michaels ....” Eskenazi 
pointed out that the “meeting” was 
drinking bout and Namath and Michaels 
almost got into fight. His evident 
point was that Moldea falsely implied 
possible effort fix the game. 

fact, Moldea quotes the place kick- 
and another witness who describe the 
meeting accidental and even con- 
frontational. The meeting does not 
come across sinister the book. 

Eskenazi wrote that Moldea 
“revives the discredited notion that 
Carroll Rosenbloom, the ornery owner 
the [Los Angeles] Rams, who had 
penchant for gambling, met foul play 
when drowned Florida years 
ago.” fact, Moldea ended discred- 
iting the notion that Rosenbloom was 
murdered. unearthed new evidence, 


interviewed experts, and concluded that 
the man died accident. 

While lawsuit may seem reason- 
able (if costly and draining) response 
from Moldea’s standpoint, not 
likely his colleagues the opin- 
ion writing business any good all. 
cannot get satisfaction without risking 
collateral damage the flow ideas. 

Moldea rejects the notion that his 
suit could bring some sort nuclear 
winter opinion writing. insists 
that not suing over subjective 
opinions, that his case strictly about 
defamatory and false assertions fact, 
and that only reasonable hold 
opinion writers (who until recently 
enjoyed special protections from 
defamation suits) the same standards 
regular reporters. 

Unfortunately, the issue not nearly 
cut-and-dried, because the line 
between judging facts and policing 
opinions all too easy cross. Courts 
have way expanding prece- 
dents. Milkovich Lorain Journal 
Co. (1990), the Supreme Court held 
that columnist could sued for libel 
for implying that wrestling coach had 
committed perjury because court 
could verify the allegation, which was 
statement fact. White Fraternal 
Order Police (1990), the D.C. 
appeals circuit expanded Milkovich 
hold that even opinion can the 
basis defamation suit that opin- 
ion can “reasonably understood 
implying provable facts.” 

Now, Moldea, the appeals court 
has taken another step toward policing 
opinions. The most telling statement 
the court majority was this: “If the 
Times review had said nothing more 
than work sloppy journal- 
ism,’ this statement action- 
able because capable defamato- 
meaning, and reasonably can 
understood rest provable, albeit 
unstated, defamatory facts.” 

mind, this approach assumes 
that concepts like sloppiness are more 
objectively verifiable than actually 
the case. Disagreements with moth- 
over the state bedroom taught 
some extent the eye the beholder. 
dissenting appeals judge Abner 
Mikva put it: “How sloppy too slop- 
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py? Should spelling errors suffice 
are more grievous lapses ... necessary?” 

related problem the proverbial 
slippery slope; now that court has 
ruled that accusations sloppiness 
nonfiction book can land the critic 
court, the same reasoning might 
extended other areas criticism. 
Suppose reviewer the film 
Apocalypse Now wrote that “Marlon 
Brando was much too porcine 
convincing the tough-as-nails 
Special Forces commander Colonel 
Kurtz.” Might not this actionable 
under the court’s reasoning? After all, 
the assertion “too porcine” can con- 
strued rest “underlying assertions 
fact” about Brando’s belt size and 
about the relationship, any, between 
and toughness. 

One has wonder how editors might 
have changed sharp opinions Dan 
Moldea had won his case some time ago: 


Hepburn ran the gamut 
Parker.) “Miss Hepburn’s performance 
notable for its understatement.” 


is, wide margin, the worst 
book have reviewed nearly three 
decades; quite simply, there not 
honest page it.” (Jonathan Yardley 
Joe McGinniss’s The Last Brother.) 
book that stands out. Each page 
remarkable.” 


accuse.” (Emile Zola.) “I’m 
not one cast aspersions, but ...” 


Surely, would have been better 
hash out the dispute over Moldea’s 
book forums like newspapers, not 
before the bench. the Times put 
its brief the case: “To allow authors 
haul book reviewers into court 
way combating unwelcome reviews 
repugnant both the First 
Amendment ... and the national com- 
mitment vigorous discourse which 
that provision enlivens.” 

That being so, one has wonder 
why the Times did not move keep the 
case out court publishing 
Moldea’s letter not that this sen- 
tence, anything else this article, 
intended state imply any criticism 
the Times, its editors, Moldea, any 
other person, living dead. 
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ARTS AND 


DART the Torrington, Connecticut, Register Cit- 
izen, for trying make grand entrance and taking 
pratfall instead. March 20, the six-day-a-week 
paper, recent acquisition the Journal Register Com- 
pany Trenton, New Jersey, introduced its new, first- 
ever Sunday edition. March 21, carried reporter 
Marsden Epworth’s page-one follow-up the paper’s 
debut the welcoming reception readers, the strong 
newsstand sales, the competitive reaction from such 
big-city dailies The Hartford Courant (which had 
greatly expanded its regional coverage and had dis- 
tributed its own Sunday edition Torrington house- 
holds for free), and last but not (as turned out) least, 
the delivery problems that had left number Register 
Citizen subscribers waiting vain for their historic first 
edition. March 22, readers learned from the rival 
Courant that publisher Geoffrey Moser had ordered 
that Epworth fired; that editor Elizabeth Healy 
had refused the order and quit; and that Moser had sub- 
sequently done the deed himself. can’t write any- 
thing,” Moser was quoted saying Epworth, “that 
embarrasses the Journal Register Company.” was 
policy that apparently applied readers well: 
March 23, Moser killed letter the editor that criti- 
cized the paper for its handling the incident, and 
Dolores Laschever, the opinion-page editor who had 
prepared the letter for publication, resigned. 


DART the Baltimore Sun. Shortly after the 
paper’s new publisher, May Junck, had settled in, one 
Ralph Gibson, her husband, showed six-para- 
graph item (with photo) the the Move depart- 
ment the Sun’s business section. His newsworthi- 
ness, appeared, derived from the fact that, having left 
his job Wisconsin join his family Baltimore, 
and having “no firm career plans,” Gibson was 
“exploring opportunities the East Coast.” The pub- 
lisher’s husband, other words, was looking for job. 


LAUREL the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Advo- 
cate, and staff writer Greg Garland, for jackpot jour- 
nalism. With the state recently legalized video 
poker binge and operators seeking even greater 
chances provide themselves with winnings, the 
Advocate January series dealt out plenty straight 
facts. Drawing computer-assisted, parish-by- 
parish analysis video poker spending over five- 
month period, well interviews with 
economists, industry representatives, tax experts, and 


psychologists (whose experience with ever-increas- 
ing number addicts has led them regard video 
poker the “crack cocaine” gambling), Garland’s 
evenhanded raised high-stakes questions about 
the impact the electronic game machines the 
economy the state. February the day the series 
closed, lawmakers moved raise the taxes opera- 
tors’ profits, hopes discouraging more them 
from getting the game. 


DART New York Newsday and ABC News, for 
skating thin ethical ice. artful leap backward 
from the awkward constraints cold hard facts, New 
York Newsday February got the drop its com- 
petitors with dramatic, front-page, four-color photo 
event that had yet take place: bitter Olympic 
rivals Tonya Harding and Nancy Kerrigan skating, 
the caption put it, “together this ... composite illus- 
tration. Tomorrow,” the newspaper promised coolly, 
really take the ice together.” Meanwhile, 
its slide down the slippery slope toward virtual reality, 
ABC News also presented story the way wasn’t: 
its January newscast, correspondent Cokie Roberts, 
introduced reporting “from Capitol Hill” and shown 
standing before the picturesque landmark and bundled 
warm winter coat, was fact standing before pro- 
jected photographic image Capitol Hill inside the 
network’s Washington studio. (After Variety item 
turned the heat, Roberts and the network apologized 
and vowed never again. New York Newsday’s 
New York editor, Donald Forst, however, refused 
melt, telling The New York Times that saw ethical 
issue with its fantasy photo because was clearly 
labeled. that spirit, documents below winter 
event that under certain circumstances could quite pos- 
sibly even probably have taken place. 


i 


DART Update, forty-page weekend sup- 


plement, and the 120 papers that lend credibility. 
late December, readers were treated colorful 
photo cover celebrating the “Magic Moment” Arse- 
nio Hall celebrating his show’s fifth birthday; 
inside “On the Cover” story celebrating the “Arsenio 
Hall show’s five years the cutting and pro- 
motional teasers celebrating the supplement’s cele- 
bration the Arsenio Hall Show. What they were not 
treated was Update flyer potential advertis- 
ers urging that they “Reserve Now” for “the best deal 
television promotion: the color cover, the cover edi- 
torial, and the weekly teaser promos,” and boasting, 
example, that promoted Arsenio’s 
anniversary our cover.” 


DART the New Haven, Connecticut, Register, 
for putting its advertisers the driver’s seat. help 
fill the editorial space around the many dealer ads 
the paper’s special Sunday guide buying automo- 
biles, copy editor picked wire story which 
was suggested that potential customers need not accept 
too readily the showroom sticker price. Within 
month, complaints from outraged dealers were jam- 
ming the paper’s corporate offices and the editor 
was riding out two-week suspension for his exercise 
“poor judgment.” (As noted the alternative New 
Haven Advocate, newsroom colleagues the reckless 
journalist pitched cover his $1,200 loss pay.) 


DART (belatedly) such California papers the 
Laytonville Observer, The Willits News, The Ukiah 
Daily Journal, the Humboldt Life and Times, The 
Humboldt Beacon, and The Redwood Record, for rat- 
ting their readers. When car bomb almost killed 
two environmental activists the spring 1990 just 
plans for Redwood Summer protests were getting 
under way, Oakland police and the FBI promptly 
arrested the victims, charging that the blast had 
occurred while they were transporting bomb. Three 
years later, the absence any conclusive evidence 
and the presence multmillion-dollar lawsuit 
for false arrest the FBI quietly announced that had 
closed the books the unsolved case. Now, with 
House subcommittee conducting inquiry its own, 
thousands documents have surfaced that illuminate 
the ways the FBI well the ways the press. 
For instance, upon learning from the Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat that the paper’s Mendocino county bureau 
chief had received letter from anonymous “Lord’s 
Avenger” claiming credit for the bombing and showing 
some knowledge its details, the bureau pursued the 
clue and then some: requested all the newspapers 
the area make available original copies all let- 
ters the editor such controversial issues the 
redwoods and abortion (two subjects which the 


24 


claimed have been advised his Lord). 


For its part, the Santa Rosa Press Democrat respectful- 
refused, choosing protect its sources and noting 
letter the special agent charge “the problems 
which would caused our readers and potential let- 
ter writers they learned that the newspaper was vol- 
untarily giving the FBI letters they had written 
our newspaper, many which were about sensitive 
issues and/or which were never published.” contrast, 
all the papers named above readily (and some 
cases eagerly) complied. 


LAUREL the Bergen County, New Jersey, 
Record, for “Delinquent Justice,” fifty-part series doc- 
umenting the failures the state dealing with the 
exploding epidemic juvenile crime. Based year- 
long investigation during which the Record’s twelve- 
person team spent more than 5,000 hours juvenile 
courts and juvenile prisons, the homes juvenile 
offenders and with them the the series found 
New Jersey’s $443 million juvenile justice system 
guilty serious lapses every count particular, 
overreliance probation and undercommitment 
rehabilitation that leaves juvenile arsonists, rapists, 
robbers, and murderers, protected cloak confi- 
dentiality, free strike again. The impact the series 
was tragically enhanced when judge revealed that 
local teenager accused sexually assaulting and mur- 
dering six-year-old girl had had (sealed) record 
three similar assaults. February 25, the series pro- 
gressed, the Record was reporting that the governor had 
ordered sweeping study the system, including 
review laws barring the public from ever learning 
about the criminal histories the violent youths 
large its neighborhoods and schools. 


DART Time magazine, for taking its readers for 
ride time machine. Filling the space behind its 
April cover line, How the President’s 
Men Tried Hinder the Whitewater Investigation,” 
was photo purporting capture the White House 
the throes Whitewater despair Clinton clutching 
head hands, Stephanopoulos staring stonily into the 
abyss. fact, angry administration soon made 
clear, the photo had nothing whatsoever with 
Whitewater and was, fact, relic from the past, hav- 
ing been taken last November meeting which 
the president and aides were wrestling with problems 
scheduling the president’s time. The warped defense 
Time spokesman Robert Pondiscio, quoted The 
Washington Post: don’t think the readers Time 
expect the cover photo going representation 
that event.” 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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Whether 
not the story 
turns out 
more than 
extended 
fishing 
expedition, 
already 
clear that the 
frenzied 
media are 
feeding 
bait dangled 
master 
media 
manipulation 


Trudy 
Lieberman 


“The mainstream media (to which mail 
ClintonWatch regularly) now beginning par- 
rot much the information and analysis 
break.” ClintonWatch, November 1993 


“Citizens United has been powerful torce behind 
the exposure the biggest story hit 
Washington D.C. since Watergate.” Citizens 
Agenda, February 1994 


office tucked away one the 
many red-brick office condominiums that 
ring Washington, D.C., David Bossie, source 
par excellence journalists dredging the 
Whitewater swamp, handles one the eigh- 
teen calls says gets each hour. This one 
from Bruce Ingersoll, staff reporter for 
The Wall Street Journal. The discussion centers 
bonds. have whole file bond transactions,” 
Bossie tells Ingersoll. will get report what 
find. know you are trying move quickly 
this. You want come out before they come out.” 
few minutes later Bossie says, don’t know 
what have give you,” but promises spend 
the next couple hours going through materials. 
“You’re deadline, understand that.” then 
points Ingersoll another direction. “Have you 
done anything Beverly? [Presumably that 
Beverly Bassett Schaffer, former Arkansas 
Securities Commissioner.] You guys ought 
look into that. There will lawsuits against the 
Rose law firm,” adds. 

“Lot 7,” Bossie tells between calls, the 
next big story. “ABC and U.S. News World 
Report are looking Lot We’re the only ones 
that have the abstract. Wade [Chris Wade, real 
estate agent who sold some the Whitewater 
lots] dumped the property and got something from 
the Clintons.” 


Trudy Lieberman senior editor Consumer 
Reports. 


The phone rings again. Bossie addresses the 
caller “Judge.” “That judge who called,” Bossie 
explains later, “called August and said 
had friend, [another judge named] David Hale, 
who was trouble because Bill Clinton.” 
was this phone call and the charges that Hale later 
made through Bossie’s organization, Citizens 
United, that fueled David Bossie’s zealous investi- 
gation into Whitewater. Bossie’s efforts have, 
turn, generated daily page-one headlines and 
another chapter the saga American pack jour- 
nalism. “I’m the information bank,” says. 

Bossie, the twenty-eight-year-old political 
director for Citizens United, conservative 
Republican operation, runs information factory 
whose Whitewater production lines turn out 
steady stream tips, tidbits, documents, factoids, 
suspicions, and story ideas for the nation’s press 
and for Republicans Capitol Hill. Journalists 
and Hill Republicans have recycled much the 
information provided Citizens United into sto- 
ries that have cast shadow the Clinton presi- 
dency. 

Bossie, who says works sixteen hours day 
Whitewater, earned his Republican stripes 
the national youth director Senator Robert 
Dole’s 1988 presidential campaign, and then 
moved during the 1992 Bush campaign 
become executive director the Presidential 
Victory Committee. His boss, Floyd Brown, 
worked Dole’s Midwest political director dur- 
ing the 1988 campaign, but best known for pro- 
ducing the Willie Horton commercial that helped 
sink the presidential ambitions Democrat 
Michael Dukakis. 

Brown, with Bossie principal researcher, 
wrote “Slick Why America Cannot Trust Bill 
Clinton, 192-page paperback released during the 
1992 presidential campaign. the time, the press 
paid little attention the book’s revelations, includ- 
ing preview the current Whitewater scenario. 

Since the Arkansas judge’s telephone call last 
August, Citizens United has collected thousands 
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facts and documents Whitewater and pack- 
aged all catch the attention the press and 
restoke the story whenever threatened die 
down. 

Bossie and Brown have been briefing people 
since October top fifty major publications, 
networks, and editorial boards,” Bossie says. 
provided the same material the Hill 
both the House and Senate side.” equal 
opportunity source, Bossie says would gladly 
provide documents Democrats, but they haven’t 
asked. 

Francis Shane, publisher Citizens United’s 
newsletter, ClintonWatch, hesitates say exactly 
whom they’ve worked with “We don’t particu- 
larly like pinpoint people” but does say, 
“We have worked closer with The New York 
Times than The Washington Times.” Jeff Gerth, 
The New York Times’s chief reporter 
Whitewater, hesitated talk the record. 
did say, “If Citizens United has some document 
that’s relevant, take it. check out like any- 
thing else.” 

Most the information found five thick 
packets stacked around the Citizens United 
offices, four them neatly bound and bearing the 
Citizens United emblem eagle and flag 
the front. There’s the volume titled “Arkansas 
Bond with Stephens Inc.,” which, among 
other things, details the potential problems Citizens 
United perceives with 1989 Arkansas Student 
Loan Association bond issue. “Truly there are 
many areas this issue which need further investi- 
gation,” the volume points out. Bossie himself 
says, “They were making sweetheart deais through 
bonds,” and then adds, “The ones working 
this are Money magazine and The Bond Buyer.” 
second volume covers Bill and Hillary Rodham 
Clinton’s tax returns from 1980 through 1990; 
third details lawsuits involving James McDougal; 
fourth collection real estate abstracts; and 
fifth package titled “Whitewater Documents,” 
which contains assortment deeds, mortgages, 
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checks, letters, reports, balance sheets, and press 
releases. Citizens United has also compiled 
eighteen-page list “Criminal statutes relating 
potential Whitewater Crimes,” complete with legal 
citations. 

ClintonWatch, newsletter dedicated 
“Proving Character Does Count President,” 
sent all media and contains tales and tidbits that 
have found their way into the nation’s news. The 
organization’s official newsletter, Citizens 
Agenda, sent its 11,000 subscribers periodical- 
ly, offers morsel two and boasts about the 
group’s success siccing the media the 
Whitewater story. Citizens United’s newest infor- 
mation effort Whitewater Fax Bulletin, also 
called ClintonWatch, which fed the media 
almost daily. “Nobody seems have all the 
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Floyd Brown, who 
created the Willie 
Horton ads 1988, 
proudly announces 
another campaign for 
another election: 
phone number that 
played recordings 
alleged conversa- 
tions between then- 
candidate Bill Clinton 
and Gennifer Flowers. 
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“Everything 
Hale has 
done [with 
the media] 
has gone 
through us,” 
says Clinton- 
Watch’s 
publisher 
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answers, but sharing our information with 
members the media, can start putting pieces 
together ... are making new discoveries every 
day,” Brown said launching his new fax service 
early March. One the first Fax Bulletins was 
aimed stirring interest Lot which Bossie 
had told was the next big story. 


The March 1994 issue ClintonWatch character- 
ized the organization’s impact Whitewater 
press coverage this way: “We here 
ClintonWatch have been working day and night 
with the major news media help them get the 
word out about the Clintons and their questionable 
dealings Whitewater and Madison Guaranty.” 
course, Citizens United not the only source 
information Whitewater. And reputable 
reporters their own digging and doublecheck- 
ing. Still, examination some 200 news sto- 
ries from the major news outlets aired published 
since November shows eerie similarity between 
the Citizens United agenda and what has been 
appearing the press, not only terms specif- 
details but terms omissions, spin, and 
implication. Here are four cases point. 


David Hale talks 

Citizens United takes full credit for blowing the 
Whitewater story wide open with what calls 
Floyd Brown’s “exclusive news-making interview 
with Arkansas Municipal Judge David Hale.” 
Hale, who owned Capital Management Services, 
Small Business Administration-approved lending 
company, claims was pressed then Governor 
Clinton make loan $300,000 Susan 
McDougal, one the Clintons’s Whitewater part- 
ners, who, said, did not qualify. Part this 


loan allegedly found its way into the coffers the 


Whitewater Development Corp. 

The November 1993 issue ClintonWatch 
recounts much what Hale told Brown fea- 
ture called “Clinton Fingered Loan Cover-Up.” 
that issue was making its way the news 
desks the nation’s media, Citizens United began 
interviews for Hale with various news 
organizations. “Everything Hale has done [with 
the media] has gone through us,” Shane told me. 

November The New York Times and The 
Washington Post broke the Hale story. Both deny 
that Brown was the source. “Mr. Hale asserted 
interviews with reporters,” that Clinton had person- 
ally pressed him make the $300,000 loan, the 
Times article said. few days later The 
Washington Times featured its news columns 
copy the $300,000 check payable Susan 
McDougal and signed Hale. That check 
Bossie’s Whitewater document collection labeled 
exhibit “B-1.” 

Over the next several weeks, virtually all the 


major media carried Hale’s version the loan 
transaction, but few looked into his political con- 
nections, his motives, his credibility. Many 
referred interviews they had had with Hale him- 
self. November for example, the Los 
Angeles Times said, “In series interviews, 
Hale provided this account November 
NBC reported: “Now this man, former local 
judge under indictment unrelated case, has 
told NBC News ....” The November issue 
Newsweek mentioned “telephone interview” 
with Hale. December 15, ABC’s World News 
Tonight noted, “This David Hale, until recently 
Little Rock investor 


seeks power attorney 

the same story that featured the $300,000 check, 
The Washington Times lobbed another grenade: 
printed copy letter Hillary Clinton wrote 
McDougal November 28, 1988, asking for 
power attorney over Whitewater matters. The 
Times portrayed the letter proof that, despite 
their disclaimers, the Clintons were active the 
management Whitewater. 

The letter filtered through the press. January, 
USA Today credited The Washington Times’s dis- 
closure with keeping the Whitewater issue alive, 
and The Wall Street Journal March story 
the “scrappy 12-year-old broadsheet” noted the 
paper’s power-of-attorney “scoop.” Nexis 
search turns thirty-one news organizations that 
cited the power attorney letter. Some used 
show the Clintons were more than passive 
investors Whitewater; few amplified the facts. 
The Boston Globe, for example, reported that 
Hillary Clinton obtained the power attorney; 
USA Today noted, correctly, that she didn’t. The 
letter seeking power attorney the Citizens 
United file exhibit “K-1.” 

The fact that Hillary Clinton asked for power 
attorney 1988 intriguing, but does prove the 
Clintons’s long-standing involvement? could 
there have been other explanations? For example, 
was McDougal, who had experienced health prob- 
lems, incapable cleaning the mess 
Whitewater supposedly had become? 


The Sheffield Nelson tapes 
Newsweek’s February issue revealed that 
Sheffield Nelson, Rock attorney who ran 
against Clinton for governor 1990, had taped 
conversations with McDougal. those conversa- 
tions, McDougal claims that the Clintons had not 
been truthful about their Whitewater losses, and 
quoted saying, could sink [the claim 
$69,000] loss quicker than they could lie about 
And Bill Clinton knows it.” Newsweek said the 
tape was obtained from “independent sources” but 
had been “authenticated” Nelson. Several 
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newspapers picked Newsweek’s findings. 

Two weeks later Representative Jim Leach, the 
ranking Republican the House Banking 
Committee, handed the press additional por- 
tions the Sheffield Nelson tapes giving the 
“sink and lie” quote even wider circulation. The 
Los Angeles Times story crediting Leach with 
release the tapes did note that portion 
Nelson's interview with McDougal “was previous- 
provided some reporters sources who 
asked not identified.” 

CNN picked the story, named Leach the 
source the tapes, and cited “new evidence resur- 
recting some the most serious questions about 
President Clinton's role the Whitewater contro- 
CNN showed viewers $6,300 
Whitewater check for payment mortgage 
taken out Hillary Clinton, which said 
“appears back least part the McDougal 
tape,” but did not explain how. Nowhere the 
broadcast did CNN demystify the implied connec- 
tion between the mortgage payment and 
McDougal’s taped statement. (Exhibit “J-9” the 
Citizens United collection shows “Whitewater 
Development Co. check #130, reflecting 
$6,361.65 interest payment Rodham. 
#23039.”) 

NBC waited until mid-March its version 
the Nelson tape, which said “NBC News has 
obtained.” It, too, gave prominence the “sink 
and lie” quote. But NBC used different check 
back McDougal’s allegation the tape, that 
the Clintons did not lose money Whitewater. 
NBC said that among the Clintons’s losses for 
1982 was check for $20,744. NBC noted that the 


White House said the money was for repayment 
Whitewater-related loan. camera, McDougal 
said the check was repayment for personal loan. 


(Exhibit J-4 the Bossie Whitewater collection 
notes: “Bill Clinton check #621 for $20,744.65 
Madison Bank Trust noted repayment 
note.” ABC had shown the same check five weeks 
earlier.) 

his press conference the end March, 
Clinton admitted the check was not Whitewater 
loss, but loan, which had forgotten about, 
taken out help his mother buy cabin. 

Was Citizens United source for NBC’s piece? 
ClintonWatch publisher Shane says only, “We 
have close relationship with them. We’ve 
worked with all the networks. Ira [producer Ira 
Silverman] does good job.” incident reported 
the Arkansas Democrat-Gazette reveals how 
close that relationship is. January, the paper 
said that former Securities 
Commissioner Beverly Bassett Schaffer accused 
Bossie and NBC crew ambushing her out- 
side her office and then stalking her after she 
refused grant on-camera interview. 


Silverman was quoted saying the incident was 
the result “aggressive journalism,” noting that 
Bossie was Arkansas “for another aspect 
NBC’s investigation” into Whitewater. Silverman 
says, talk them [Citizens United] along with 
everyone else. Back October and November 
was difficult develop sources.” added that 
early Bossie provided sources. 

The only reporter who acknowledged connec- 


tion between Citizens United and the tape was 
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John Aloysius Farrell the The Boston Globe, 
who that conservative activist Floyd 
Brown his old tricks .... This week Brown 
released typical nugget the press: tape 
spring 1992 visit Clinton’s partner 
Whitewater Development Co., James McDougal, 
the law offices GOP attorney Sheffield 
Nelson.” 


Vince Foster solicits the FDIC 

1989, Vince Foster wrote the FDIC seeking 
legal work for the Rose law firm from the govern- 
ment, which was beginning clean the savings 
and loan mess. The government was trying 
recoup some its losses suing Frost Co., 
Little Rock accounting firm that had been hired 
the state examine the books Madison 
Guaranty. The government contended that Frost 
had issued misleading report about Madison’s 
financial condition. his letter, Foster said the 
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The elusive David 
Bossie, shown above 
sketch created 
from reporter Trudy 
Lieberman’s descrip- 
tion. Citizens United, 
the conservative 
activist organization 
that works for, 
refuses permit 
photographs 
Bossie order 
protect his identity, 
since chief 
investigative reporter 
for ClintonWatch, the 
newsletter that has 
been promoting the 
Whitewater story 
since last summer. 
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Stories were 
peppered 
with such 
phrases 
“eyebrows 
are raised,” 
“scandalous 
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firm does not represent any savings and loan, 
although the firm apparently had previously repre- 
sented Madison Guaranty, potential conflict 
interest. Rose got the job. 

The Washington Post, citing FDIC records, 
broke the story Foster’s letter November 
three and half months after his suicide. was 
picked later that month The Washington 
Times and publications covering the thrift indus- 
try. The Wall Street Journal mentioned mid- 
December editorial. 

But wasn’t until early January, after Citizens 
United featured Foster’s letter ClintonWatch, 
that received prominent play the media. The 
newsletter said that the Rose firm had settled its 
$60 million suit against Frost for million and 
then “billed the government $400,000 for its trou- 
ble.” also emphasized point The Washington 
Post had made passing. quoted from Foster’s 
letter: “[t]he firm does not represent any savings 
and loan association state federal regulatory 
matters,” but added this embellishment: “(note the 
use the present not the past tense).” 

From January the end March, twenty- 
three news organizations referred the Foster letter 
more than triple the number that picked the 
story after the November Washington Post piece. 
Many, including The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, 
The Dallas Morning News, The Arizona Republic, 
and The Boston Globe, mentioned the $400,000 fee 
highlighted ClintonWatch. Newsday, January 
16, called attention Foster’s use the present 
tense his letter. 

All the surveyed papers quoted the same por- 
tion Foster’s letter. Only the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune gave the letter fuller presentation. 
added this from the letter: while there may 
individual transactions situations where con- 
flict interest would arise, believe that the 
firm would not ethically disqualified from serv- 
ing fee counsel.” The paper goes point out 
that Foster does not mention Rose’s past involve- 
ment with Madison. 

The Star Tribune story was only one two sto- 
ries during that period that found which 
brought some balance the charges flying about 
the Clintons, and question what the fuss was all 
about. The other was January Business Week 
story, which pointed out that the “Whitewater case 
could end with whimper, not bang,” because, 
among other reasons, the government has already 
investigated many the dealings James 
McDougal and come empty handed, point that 
should have been made other stories. (Recently, 
the Chicago Tribune and The Wall Street Journal 
featured stories exploring the link between Bossie 
and Brown and the Whitewater story.) 

mid-February, the FDIC cleared the Rose law 
firm conflict interest the Frost Co. mat- 


ter. William Safire referred FDIC investigators 
“whitewashers.” Republicans prevailed the 
FDIC reopen the case. 


Back October, ClintonWatch exhorted the 
Washington news media “end their endless bab- 
bling about Camelot and get down the business 
investigating the legal, ethical, and moral short- 
comings the Clinton administration.” 

Whitewater about character, publisher Fran 
Shane tells me. “The American people have elect- 
man character. may have tell the peo- 
ple didn’t come clean. We’re saying Bill 
Clinton may not worth saving.” 

Many news organizations explain the impor- 
tance Whitewater similar terms. Take Time, 
for instance. January story laced with ref- 
erences documents that also appear Bossie’s 
Whitewater collection, the magazine pronounced 
that “the investigation concerns the much larger 
issue whether President and First Lady can 
trusted obey the law and tell the truth.” 

The character issue can turned the press, 
which has shamelessly taken the hand-outs dished 
highly partisan organization, with rev- 
enues more than million year, without 
identifying the group the source their infor- 
mation. 

course, journalists get leads and documents 
from all kinds sources, savory and otherwise. 
Then the good journalist goes corroborate, 
amplify, and analyze the facts, and judge whether 
Fact really does connect Fact Those ele- 
ments were missing from most the pieces 
examined. 

Some stories did point out that crimes and 
illegalities had been committed. Often they never- 
theless went string together assorted facts, 
without the connective tissue. Instead, the stories 
were peppered with such phrases “those inter- 
viewed also wonder aloud,” “eyebrows are 
raised,” “questions persist,” “scandalous odors,” 
and “ethically suspect sweetheart deal.” This 
approach had the effect implying guilt innu- 
endo. The bigger the pile, the guiltier the Clintons 
must be. 

this writing early April, appeared that 
Citizens United was still conducting outreach. 
briefing led Floyd Brown for the Washington 
press corps was held the National Press Club 
March discuss information and documenta- 
tion regarding Whitewater.” According Shane, 
the experience was like “trying explain the 
learning disabled.” Apparently, though, Citizens 
United was getting through. The next day the 
Arkansas Democrat-Gazette reported that Brown 
handed out “treasure trove information” 
reporters, “who grabbed them like 
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When the 
Press 


the Public 


Can the well-cushioned media elite 
connect with the concerns ordinary people? 
Howard Kurtz 


ast fall, Sam Donaldson was asked 
CNN whether the nation’s most 
prominent journalists now make 
much money that they have grown 
remote from ordinary people. 

Not all, the ABC newsman insisted. “I’m try- 
ing get little ranching business started New 
Mexico,” said. “I’ve got five people the pay- 
roll. making out those government forms.” 
This, said Donaldson, “gives something 
touch with America about.” 

The ranch question 27,000 acres, and 
includes 1,300 sheep and nearly 300 cattle. 

Donaldson hardly alone being well compen- 
sated for his craft. Reporters, editors, and pundits, 
particularly Washington, have become card-car- 
rying members socio-economic elite that 
comfortably insulated from many the controver- 
sial issues they glibly debate. 

This hardly qualifies stop-the-presses news, 
but the plain fact that most big-city journalists 
earn considerably more money and enjoy more 
privileges than the great majority people who 
buy their newspapers and watch their newscasts. 
Mosi have little common with struggling 
parents who must feed three kids $25,000 


Howard Kurtz, Washington Post reporter, the 
author Media Circus: The Trouble with America’s 
Newspapers. 
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year. Reporters may once have been champions 
the little guy; now they are part smug insider 
culture that many Americans have come resent. 

Far from propose that journalists 
take vow poverty. part this comfort- 
able culture and have, confess, occasionally 
popped off television for fun and profit. But 
I’m troubled sense that the pejorative phrase 
“media elite” increasingly has the ring truth. 

“We spend lot time hanging out with the 
high and mighty,” says Tony Snow, Detroit 
News columnist and former speechwriter for 
President Bush. “It’s intoxicating. Washington, 
access people power important, nothing 
else for social reasons, for name-dropping. lot 
people think most are bunch self- 
important crackpots. 

know for fact spend too much time the 
office,” Snow adds. “We’re all glued our 
phones. And there increasingly class element 
it, where you have reporters bragging you 
about their wine cellars. also aspire those lofty 
levels income. I’m guilty anyone else.” 

don’t mean suggest that all journalists are 
the manner born. own newsroom The 
Washington Post, many people come from modest 
backgrounds, attended public colleges, and 
worked their way from small papers. But 
climb the upper rungs the journalistic ladder 


Sam Donaldson 
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William Safire 


The key 
element 
the values 
journalists 
share with 
the movers 
and shakers 
they cover 


find oneself breathing more rarefied air. 

sure, many journalists regard their lofty 
surroundings with Lettermanesque irony. Maureen 
Dowd, The New York Times’s high-profile feature 
writer, recounted her December column 
the Times Magazine how she watched Redskins 
game from the owner’s box with Jack Kent Cooke 
but really knows nothing about football. piece 
few weeks later, she recalled mildly sar- 
donic tone small private dinner the White 
House, but still managed tell that she and the 
Clintons dined rockfish, discussed Chelsea’s 
math homework, and shared popcorn during 
screening The Pelican Brief. 

The seductions power are everywhere. When 
Norman Pearlstine was managing editor The 
Wall Street Journal, took free helicopter trip 
with Donald Trump watch boxing match 
one Trump’s Atlantic City casinos. Pearlstine 


later acknowledged that this had been mistake 
when one his reporters got into trouble for 
accepting similar largesse from The Donald. 

And it’s not just big-shot media types who get 
rub shoulders with the glitterati. the 
Renaissance Weekend Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, January, Bill and Hillary Clinton and 
1,000 businessmen and policy wonks were joined 
for the off-the-record extravaganza such jour- 
nalists NBC’s Andrea Mitchell, CNN’s Wolf 
Blitzer, Time’s Jill Smolowe, and Newsweek’s 
Howard Fineman and Joe Klein. Fineman, for one, 
claims got deeper understanding Clinton 
playing touch football with him and observing 
the commander-in-chief the huddle. 

Such coziness hardly new phenomenon. 
The likes Arthur Krock and James Reston 
always moved comfortably among the capital’s 
top politicos, and Ben Bradlee was one Jack 
Kennedy’s more celebrated confidantes. But the 
last fifteen years exploding talk-show culture 
has turned once-obscure newspaper hacks into 
top-drawer celebrities who cash the lecture 
circuit. Jack Germond, chain-smoking political 
reporter little known the public when worked 
with him the old Washington Star, has become 
star that journalistic sit-com The McLaughlin 
Group. Michael Kinsley, once the erudite editor 
The New Republic, now shouting head 
Crossfire. Even The New York Times, which long 
disdained television, has hired p.r. firm help 
get its writers the tube. 

Television exposure often leads bigger lec- 
ture fees and other forms commercial success 
which journalists are used drawing cards. Mort 
Kondracke the newspaper Roll Call and Fred 
Barnes The New Republic have staged debate 
$75-a-plate dinner for American Express 
Platinum Card holders. CNN commentator 


William Schneider gave talk Atlantic mag- 


azine forum designed hawk the new Toyota 
Camry. American Express cardholders who run 
300,000 frequent-flier miles get meet New York 
columnist William Safire. 

Occasionally such activities can cause journalis- 
tic embarrassment. January, PrimeTime Live 
aired hidden-camera footage Florida junket 
for thirty congressional staff members that was 
sponsored the American Insurance Association 
and other insurance groups. Sam Donaldson intro- 
duced the piece. Yet reporter Chris Wallace had 
acknowledge that coalition including the 
American Insurance Association had paid 
Donaldson fee $30,000, precise, 
although this wasn’t mentioned for speech 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. What’s more, this 
was the second year row that PrimeTime had 
disclose that Donaldson had been paid the 
same industry group was solemnly denouncing 
for wining and dining lawmakers. Donaldson told 
has not discussed the insurance industry the air, 
but admitted having “second thoughts” about such 
lucrative appearances. 

The key element here not much the precise 
income journalists isn’t every scribe who 
can buy ranch New Mexico, house the 
Hamptons but the values and outlook they share 
with the movers and shakers they cover. Ross Perot 
tapped into the public’s resentment the press 
1992 portraying its practitioners part the 
mess Washington, and while this gave him 
all-purpose excuse avoid difficult questions, 
was clearly something. 

One the big crises the capital unfolded last 
year when the Clinton administration’s new ethics 
rules threatened shut down the White House 
Correspondents Association dinner, the Gridiron 
dinner, and other black-tie affairs which 
reporters hobnob with senior government officials. 
There was almost audible sigh relief among 
media people when high-level negotiations pro- 
duced face-saving compromise, and not long ago 
the White House quietly exempted journalists 
from the rules. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, this sort 
high-level schmoozing and socializing can change 
one’s outlook. Soon the little perquisites and luxu- 
ries that are part the expense-account life 
longer seem unusual. While the press had fine 
old time ridiculing Bill Clinton for his infamous 
runway haircut from Cristophe, know several 
reporters who dropped for trim when the 
Belgian-born stylist opened shop 
Washington. (Sorry, I’m sworn secrecy here.) 

Thirty years ago, the average reporter was more 
likely found guzzling beer the corner bar 
than sipping white wine with the political opera- 


tives. generation hard-boiled journalists 
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Mike Royko, Pete Hamill, Jimmy Breslin, Mike 
Barnicle spoke the language the masses. 
Many them never finished college. Hamill was 
sheet-metal worker teenager. These were 
men they were mostly men, course who, 
whatever their shortcomings, felt the pulse their 
cities. Now, even Royko has moved the exclu- 
sive suburb Winnetka, 

“We’re not getting people out what used 
called the working Hamill says. “It’s 
helped separate from the readership. Editors 
tend more part managerial class now. 
Most them live the suburbs.” Hamill 
acknowledged that was speaking from his 
country house Ulster County, New York, where 
was working movie script. But hastened 
add that does all his newspaper writing his 
Greenwich Viilage apartment. 


newsroom has become heavily 
credentialed place, and the new jour- 
nalistic beverage choice cappuc- 
cino. Some reporters have medical 
law degrees; others are graduates 
the finest universities and journalism schools. This 
vast improvement some ways, for better 
enables journalists cover such highly special- 
ized beats constitutional law and military pro- 
curement and corporate finance. But something 
has been lost well. more journalists drive 
work their Volvos, doing much their report- 
ing fax and cellular phone, they longer have 
feel for the mean streets and the plight the less 
privileged. Too many the equivalent 
covering public transportation without ever 
descending into the subway. 

Consider the media’s embarrassing performance 
the Zoe Baird story. When The New York 
Times reported that Clinton’s nominee attor- 
ney general had hired pair illegal immigrants 
from Peru nanny and chauffeur, the 
Washington press corps reacted with barely sti- 
fled yawn. This was, after all, minor yuppie 
infraction. Many high-powered journalists were 
hardly unacquainted with the illegal babysitting 
market. was, everyone agreed, big deal. 

After calling the usual suspects senators and 
political analysts reporters calmly predicted 
that Baird’s nomination was not jeopardy. 
BAIRD’S HIRING DISCLOSURE NOT SEEN MAJOR 
BLOCK, said The Washington Post. The Hartford 
Courant called Baird’s confirmation “an almost- 
sure thing.” CNN’s Capital Gang, the 
strongest condemnation that Margaret Warner, 
then Newsweek, could muster was that Baird’s 
handling the matter had been little odd.” 
Hunt The Wall Street Journal said that what 
Baird did was “wrong” but that “her entire history 
one great ethical integrity.” Bob Novak was 


saying that she had illegal alien. All Al’s 
high-tone social friends have illegals.” 

But the folks out there the real world had dif- 
ferent ideas. them, the idea $500,000-a- 
year corporate lawyer saying she just couldn’t find 
legal babysitter smacked arrogance. How 
could someone who had knowingly violated the 
immigration laws function the nation’s chief 
law-enforcement officer? Talk radio shows were 
flooded with angry callers. The capital switch- 
board lit up. Newspapers belatedly assigned 
spate stories the day-care crisis and the 
underground nanny network. Journalists with no- 
green-card babysitters looked vaguely embar- 
rassed when the subject came casual conver- 
sation. Eight days after the Times story appeared, 
Baird was forced withdraw her nomination. 

Equally revealing was media response the 
Clintons’s announcement that they were sending 
their daughter, Chelsea, Sidwell Friends, 
$11,000-a-year private school northwest 
Washington. When columnist Mark Shields 
praised Sidwell The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour, had note that his children went 
there, did Jim Lehrer’s and Judy Woodruff’s. 
husband, Hunt, made similar dis- 
closure while defending Clinton Capital Gang. 
Carl Rowan touted Sidwell Washington, 
pointing out that his grandchildren attended the 
school. Howard Fineman, whose daughter was 
kindergarten Sidwell, said “shamelessly lob- 
bied” the Clintons choose the school. 

Obviously you don’t have poor write 
about the problems inner cities, work 
factory understand the anxieties auto work- 
ers. The essence journalism the ability 
transcend one’s personal experience, ask prob- 
ing questions and absorb information and pene- 
trate unfamiliar cultures. But seems that many 
well-heeled journalists have lost the edge that 
once defined the profession. Witness the haughty 
attitude much the bloodless reporting cor- 
porate layoffs. most the news reports 
Sears IBM General Motors cutting tens 
thousands jobs, the underlying tone suggests 
that this good news for stockholders and for 
America’s global competitiveness. Downsizing 
and the human cost dismissed what the 
Pentagon calls “collateral damage.” When Xerox 
announced last December that planned cut 
10,000 jobs, there was little media outrage over 
the fact that company that had earned $600 mil- 
lion the previous year was taking such step. 
Sometimes few sad paragraphs are devoted 
the poor schlubs who, thanks the mistakes 
management, are losing their jobs. 

submit that journalists would approach these 
stories very differently more them lived with 
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more dismissive: think it’s ridiculous offense, 


Mark Shields 
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the anxiety waking one morning with job 
and bleak future. When media jobs are threat- 
ened with the repeated threats shut down 
the New York Post the story receives saturation 
coverage, part because journalists place higher 
value such jobs. They are, after all, held 
people like us. 

Perhaps issue more starkly illuminated the 
cultural gap between elite journalists and working- 
class Americans than NAFTA. The North 
American Free Trade Agreement was warmly 
embraced the American punditocracy, from 
George Will and Bill Safire the right 
Anthony Lewis and Mike Kinsley the left. 
all the talk shows the weekend before the House 
approved the agreement Face the Nation, Meet 
the Press, This Week With David Brinkley, The 
McLaughlin Group, Washington Week Review, 
Capital Gang the only journalistic voice raised 
against NAFTA was that Mark Shields. 

happen believe that both sides exaggerated 
the likely impact lowering Mexican trade barri- 
ers for political effect. But even NAFTA support- 
ers did not deny that there would short-term 
loss jobs concentrated certain industries. 
What was striking was how casually many jour- 
nalists dismissed these concerns, comfortably 
secure business that not among those 
threatened foreign competition. Shields 
told me, “One reason for the press unanimity 
that there are $35-a-week Tijuana bureau 
chiefs.” 

Administration officials are keenly aware this 
mind-set and factor into their strategy. One 
White House official the newsletter White 
House Bulletin that the press reflects the values 
“the elite ... the views, feelings, conventions 
people who earn two, three, and four times the 
median income. That worked our advantage 
stories like NAFTA, and clearly redounded 
the president’s disadvantage when was raising 
taxes the wealthiest percent Americans.” 

William Greider was disgusted the coverage 
NAFTA. “The Washington press has 
increasingly corporate perspective,” says. 
“They identify with status quo ideology. The 
press could not bring itself take the labor oppo- 
sition NAFTA face value. another era, 
twenty years ago, the press would out talking 
these people. Now it’s all done through focus 
groups and public opinion data.” 

The press corps the the best trained, 
best educated, and most handsomely compensated 
history. But today’s journalists are bound 
sink even lower public esteem they’re seen 
unwitting shills for the leisure class. The next time 
Nannygate saga comes along, would nice 
didn’t have turn our radios find out 
was big story. 


Goldstein 


days after the 1992 presidential 

election, defeated George Bush took 

helicopter ride Marine One the 

White House. Attendant the South 

Lawn was the Marine Band, playing 
show tunes brighten gloomy occasion, and the 
usual gaggle journalists, watching Bush face the 
music. Veteran Washington newsman Lars-Erik 
Nelson prowled the ground, notebook hand, and 
drew snappy salute from the band’s conductor, 
acquaintance. 

become furniture,” Nelson thought 
waved back. “Politicians come and but John 
[the conductor] and stay around.” 

Nelson was hardly the first remark the per- 
manency the press corps Washington. This 
town where the Fourth Estate branch gov- 
ernment. Columnist William Safire calls the press 
corp the “unelected elite.” While the elected repre- 
sentatives may stay but two six years, many 
reporters town have enough seniority chair 
congressional committees. Being old 
Washington hand the media badge honor, 
and some them seem think it’s lifetime gig, 
like getting the Supreme Court. 

own term Washington correspondent for 
The Philadelphia Inquirer four-year assign- 
ment that happens coincide with that 
President Clinton. One difference between 
that his leavetaking might involuntary; mine 
will own choice. I’ve been here less than 
eighteen months and already feel Beltway 
Bullshit Detector losing power, own perfect 
portrait nonjaded Washington journalist erod- 
ing like that some latter-day Dorian Gray. 

Washington, other American city, 
journalists are special breed, part the power 
quadrangle that includes the White House, 


Steve Goldstein national correspondent based 
Washington for The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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have absolutely desire 
make this long-term thing. have 
years part the Gridiron Show, 
prancing around onstage, singing 
the president whatever the 
fuck they do.” 

James Warren, after being 
appointed Washington bureau chief 
for the Chicago Tribune. 


Congress, and the vast federal bureaucracy. 
D.C. screenings the movie Dave, which featured 
cameos some Washington-based journalists, 
there were knowing chuckles when the real-life 
newsies appeared. Many were print and radio jour- 
nalists, who don’t get much face time and whom 
most Americans wouldn’t recognize. was the 
ultimate insider test for Washingtonians. 

Referring specifically the entrenched, self- 
important Washington media elite, Ellen Hume, 
senior fellow the Annenberg Washington 
Program, media research center, said she had 
“come feel that journalists can more powerful 
than any elected official.” She went say that 
something needs done “rather urgently” 
“dynamite” journalists out their insular 
Washington perspective. 

Setting term limits has been suggested way 
dynamiting entrenched elected officials out 
their positions power. Perhaps this would work 
well for the unelected media elite, the Beltway 
barnacles stuck the ship state. While term 
limits impose arbitrary deadlines, they also ensure 
regular turnover. And while they won’t necessarily 
help check journalistic power, they might shake 
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things for the better. 

For one thing, they might counteract the poten- 
tial for disconnection, whereby the correspondent 
suffers loss understanding issues that 
Americans really care about. Federal policy-mak- 
ing and the impact the folks home sup- 
planted the view from Washington. There 
difference between Here and There. Sodom-on- 
the-Potomac the political culture secular, while 
most America religious. Here the character 
issue often framed as: Did he/she sleep with 
her/him/it? Out there, the issue often one fair- 
ness, justice, integrity. All the sleaze print 
doesn’t fit. 

“They feel like Washington journalists cover 
this game, that we’re part the game, that 
we’re far too accepting the deals that are cut,” 
says print bureau chief. Another part the prob- 
lem, adds Hume, that journalists are rarely suffi- 
ciently trained for what they have 
Washington. “You can the job here you keep 
yourself grounded with conversations and insights 
from other parts the country,” she says. 

For another thing, term limits might open the 
Washington gangs and groups and weekly review- 
ers, journalistic circle-jerks which reporters 
make celebrities each other interviewing each 
other. The celebrity factor can especially insidi- 
ous. The infraction for which Cokie Roberts and 
the executive producer ABC’s World News 
Tonight were reprimanded the senior vice-presi- 
dent ABC News, faking standup front the 
Capitol January (see Darts and Laurels, page 
23), was part result the demands her 
Washington persona: she was hosting National 
Press Foundation dinner that evening and didn’t 
have time get Capitol Hill. 

So, how long should assignment last? The 
answer, clearly, will depend variety cir- 
cumstances. But one thing equally clear: it’s 
time for the journalist move on, moved, 
when she thinks that presenting America 
seen through Washington’s hellish prism more 
important than helping readers understand deci- 
sions made Capitol Hill that will change 
affect their lives. 

There have always been arguments journalism 
about the wisdom keeping reporter the 
same beat for years end. Every newsroom has 
its tale the police reporter who, but for gun and 
shield, has become cop. And indeed our jour- 
nalistic forebears were regularly rotated out war 
zones. (In the present case, it’s not health and well- 
being that’s risk, but one’s perspective.) the 
other hard, there shortage tales about what 
happens coverage when the turnover rapid 
that the newcomer doesn’t have clue. Experience 
can result increasingly penetrating coverage 
cynicism, boredom, fossilization. Newhouse 
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Newspapers’ bureau chief Deborah Howell 
believes that reporters should judged individual- 
ly, without set term limits. “When reporter stops 
caring about story that means something back 
home,” she says, then it’s probably time leave. 

The Wall Street Journal’s Hunt, too, 
eschews hard and fast rules rotations, and 
prefers the practice having correspondents 
switch beats. This way, says, you can still have 
the advantage reporter’s institutional memory 
and maybe slow down the onset terminal world- 
weariness. 

Lars-Erik Nelson, who switched papers from 
the New York Daily News Newsday but not 
locales, concedes that the beats can too long. 
covered the State Department for eight years and 
that was probably too long,” says. was fol- 
lowing their agenda.” 

There another reason concerned about 
becoming Washington furniture, continues the lib- 
eral-leaning Nelson: “The longer stay here, the 
more people like. I’m starting like Newt 
Gingrich. That worries me.” 

Others suggest that term limits would throw the 
good reporters out with those who have gone 
seed. But what about all those dewy-eyed go-get- 
ters back the city desk who might better 
job but are blocked the tenure the office hold- 
er? Jim Naughton, executive editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, says that three- four- 
year rotation for Washington correspondents has 
served the well, infusing the assignment 
with new blood. “Every journalist who has ever 
gone Washington has had the idealistic notion 
that they will cover differently, using the per- 
spective from outside the Beltway. For whatever 
reason, doesn’t happen,” says. 

So, public service, and with all due apolo- 
gies David Letterman, here are the top telltale 
signs that journalist has been Washington too 
long: 

10. You cannot recall the area code your 
hometown. 

Your best sources are other news organiza- 
tions. 

You Duke Zeibert’s second time. 

You think regional story refers Upper 
Northwest. 

The conductor the Marine Band salutes 
you. 

You reject interview with the mayor 
your hometown because conflicts with Gridiron 
rehearsal. 

The Capitol Gang offers honorary member- 
ship. 

Larry King calls you your first name. 

You cover the story watching CNN. 

You become eligible for Redskins’ seasons 
tickets. 


Covering 
Health 
Care: 
Politics_or 


Stuart Schear 


National health reform mammoth undertaking, 
and driving the nation’s capital and its 
denizens their usual excesses. Exercises spin 
control and willful distortion every conceivable 
side abound. Television ads target the public’s raw 
nerves, while lobbyists swarm over the Hill. 
Health hearings and committee mark-ups are now 
standing-room-only events. Once back-of-the- 
book story, health now prize beat city that 
thrives the flow power and information. 
Predictably, media critics are taking the press 
task for its inside-the-Beltway coverage, and, just 
predictably, the press defending itself. 

Most recently, criticism the capital’s health 
beat came the second series Times Mirror 
Center for the People The Press surveys press 
coverage health reform, conducted associa- 
tion with CJR and funded the Henry Kaiser 
Family Foundation, nonpartisan trust. The study 
analyzed coverage during the fall 1993, the cru- 
cial period which the president attempted 
explain his health care plan the nation. short, 
the study chides the press for focusing too much 
politics (31 percent all stories) and being too 
Washington-centered (66 percent all stories filed 
from D.C.), while offering too few stories the 
impact reform individuals and families (17 
percent). Moreover, implicates the press the 
public’s growing confusion over the details 
health reform. Most astonishing Times Mirror’s 


Stuart Schear, the health and science reporter for The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour, 1993-1994 media fel- 
low health reporting the Henry Kaiser Family 
Foundation. 
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finding (in another study) that percent fewer 
Americans knew that the Clinton plan offered uni- 
versal coverage December 1993 than three 
months earlier, when the president introduced it. 
This drop-off occurred despite intensive media 
coverage, and the Times Mirror study concludes 
that the press leaving the public behind 
focuses even more the “horse race.” 

Congress fashions health reform bill the 
months ahead, the media will enter new phase 
intensive coverage from which the public may 
may not get the information needs. Looking back 
this past fall’s debate and coverage may clarify 
what the press can differently the coming 
months. may also point out the apparent limits 
press coverage reaching the public such 
complex story with many players. 

When told that critics think they are responsible 
for the public’s confusion, Washington-based 
reporters who cover the health reform story will 
concede that there’s some truth the charge, but 
will quickly add that others must share the blame. 
Dana Priest The Washington Post, for example, 
points the White Houses’s inability get its 
message out. “They have bungled lot 
ways,” she explains, listing the evidence: messy 
leak the president’s proposal and the White 
House’s subsequent refusal discuss what 
called “preliminary” plan; the unwillingness 
allies offer unconditional support; and the 
administration’s on-again off-again attempts 
sell its plan the face the consistent efforts 
well-financed special interest groups. 

Chen, health and science reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times, adds, have heard Hillary and 
everyone down admit that they let the oppo- 
nents and the Health Insurance Association 
America dominate the debate.” 

Even Kathleen Hall Jamieson, dean the 
Annenberg School for Communication the 
University Pennsylvania and tough critic 
health coverage, concedes that “the Clinton people 
didn’t focus their central provisions choice 
and universal coverage. They assumed the public 
knew too much. Those were bad assumptions.” 
However, Jamieson doesn’t think White House 
ineptitude relieves journalists their responsibili- 
explain matters the White House itself has 
hard time explaining. 

Tom Hamburger, Washington bureau chief 
the Minneapolis Star Tribune, sees the press’s role 
this way: “This story not about public relations 
machines; this public policy issue. the 
first second-most important issue the mind 
the public, and should take apart. Anything 
less abrogation our public duty.” 

Getting grip such complicated story 
poses daunting challenge for journalists. 
Chen took short leave last fall finish book 
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another topic; when came back, says, 
had trouble remembering the details all the dif- 
ferent plans and proposals. can just imagine what 
like for the poor readers.” 

Priest acknowledges that explaining the presi- 
dent’s plan difficult for both the press and the 
administration because its phenomenal com- 
plexity for example, its attempt meld 
“dynamic private sector” and “major government 
structures” into new system. definition, she 
says, the effects this mixed model individu- 
als and families will difficult predict. 

Moreover, real-life stories are subject manipu- 
lation. “You can what you want with personal 
stories,” observes Newsweek economist Robert 
Samuelson. “If you write about person who came 
down with liver cancer and was between jobs and 
didn’t have any coverage, there unconscious 
bias that kind story for universal coverage.” 

Still, given the complexity the subject, real- 
life stories are virtually indispensable. Tom 
Hamburger sees them pillars effective cover- 
age. his urging, his own paper, the Star 
Tribune, has taken aggressive role some 
might call advocacy role educating the 
local community. prepare readers for town 
meetings across the state (set the paper 
cooperation with the Minnesota Public Health 
Association), the Star Tribune produced special 
thirty-six-page supplement how health reform 
affects “real people.” The paper also convened 
televised debate reform between the state’s two 
senators Democrat Paul Wellstone, sponsor 
the single-payer bill, and Republican David 
Durenberger, co-sponsor two market-oriented 
bills and Judith Feder, Clinton administration 
health official. Consumer-oriented coverage also 
appears The Washington Post’s weekly ques- 
tion-and-answer column health reform. 

the American people are give their 
informed consent for new health care system, the 
press must redouble its efforts during the coming 
period. Robert MacNeil, executive editor The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour, who has anchored 
dozens health reform discussions, likens report- 
ing health reform this juncture watching 
juggler: “So many the balls remain the air. 
think that people will concentrate again when they 
know that the balls are landing.” 

the meantime, Kathleen Hall Jamieson urges 
journalists return some the basic health 
reform stories that they did last year, because she 
believes most readers and viewers weren’t paying 
attention and missed them. And attention must 
paid, because, finally, health reform story 
about redefining what means American 
what and who our social contract includes and 
excludes short, story everyone can relate 
the most personal way. 
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The 
Lucasville 


Prison Riot Brings Out the Worst the Press 


Bruce Porter 
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With nine inmates and guard mur- 
dered, dozen correction officers held 
hostage, and eleven-day siege laid 
nearly 2,000 law enforcement offi- 
cers and National Guard troops, the 
prison riot last April the Southern 
Correctional 
Lucasville, Ohio, rated the longest 
and third-most lethal disorder recent 
penal history, right behind the uprisings 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Attica, 
New York. 

news story, Lucasville had 
share the spotlight the second week 
the riot with the fiery climax the 
stand-off Waco, Texas. But for 


week and half, this tiny town 1,600 


Bruce Porter, CJR contributing editor, 
director journalism Brooklyn College 
Graduate School Journalism. 
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Silhouetted inside their tent (above), 
photographers from Cleveland 
tion WJW-TV look out toward the 
prison while, outside, reporter pre- 
pares for stand-up. Ohio state 
trooper (right, top) follows the 
action television. Niki Schwartz 
(right, bottom), who served the 
crew 


souls located near the Ohio River the 
northwestern edge Appalachia had 
good reason see itself the center 
the universe. Hundreds news people 
from the national media and the papers 
and radio and stations Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
and Akron flocked the area. 
Reporters the streets 
Lucasville and the surrounding 
Shawnee Hills, looking for relatives 


anyone working the prison. cam- 


eramen paid for standing room near- 
rooftops get clear shot the 
rioting cellblocks. Some fifteen twen- 
trucks were lined along the 
road outside the prison, bouncing their 
signals off satellites viewers back 
home. accommodate all the stories, 
newspapers added hundreds unbud- 
geted pages; stations went live for 
hours time one them, WLWT 
Cincinnati, canceling seven hours’ 
worth commercials record the final 
surrender. Never the state’s history 
has event been covered relentless- 
massively. 

Or, turned out, badly. For the 
coverage Lucasville can serve 
epic case point just why the repu- 
tation journalists has sunk low. 
Glaring mistakes went reported fact, 
and were never corrected. Reporters 


intruded upon the privacy townspeo- 
ple, trampling the grief families 
whose relatives had been murdered 
held hostage. They vied for atrocity sto- 
ries. They ran scary tales totally 
false, was later found that spread 
panic and paranoia throughout the 
region. And its general aggressive- 
ness and error, the press ended great- 
hampering the effort end the disor- 
der peacefully, even some instances 
posing threat the lives the 
hostages. 

was pretty embarrassed with our 
profession,” says Bill Warnock, pub- 
lisher the twice-weekly Scioto Coun- 
Community Common, which circu- 
lates more than 40,000 households 
throughout rural southern Ohio and 
northern Kentucky. “They did every- 
thing we’re told not run specu- 
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lation and hearsay, print rumors. And 
they were all backbiting with each 


other. guess I’m too much from the 
country, but seems like people our 
profession did all they could betray 
and embarrass themselves.” 

terms general intrusiveness, the 
worst offender was television news. 
the start the riot, which erupted short- 
after P.M. Easter Sunday, heli- 
copter from one station flew 
close the prison that negotiators try- 
ing end the uprising during its early 
hours could not make out the demands 
that inmates were yelling out over 
bullhorn. another occasion, WCMH 
Columbus, much the horror law 
enforcement officials, went aloft its 
own helicopter televise live shot 
SWAT units that very minute crawling 
over roofs preparing take 
positions should the order come for 
assault. his voice-over report the 
correspondent blithely told viewers not 
worry, because “the inmates are not 
watching this now because there 
electricity there.” Indeed the power 
had been cut off, but, the authorities 
knew, many inmates could still follow 
the action battery-operated sets, and 
know exactly where the police were. 

one point the middle the riot, 
the governor’s office and the director 
the Department Rehabilitation and 
Correction, DRC, had step and 
mediate bitter squabble between two 
competing television stations over who 
should allowed and film the 
release hostages, and under what 
conditions. “Managing the media was 
almost difficult was dealing with 
some parts the riot,” says Reginald 
Wilkinson, director the DRC. “The 
stations were fighting over things like 
the transponder, and whose logo was 
going shown. That stuff got the 
way thinking about how get this 
thing over.” 


the gaffe and bad judgment depart- 
ment, Ohio’s newspapers weren’t far 
behind the people. many dramat- 
cases, when news from official 
sources dried up, the option the press 
chose exercise was print rumors. 
“After while settled into this 
routine siege,” says Bill Sloat, 
reporter for the Cleveland Dealer. 
“Well, there’s not much news siege, 


many dramatic 
cases, when news 
from official sources 
dried up, the option 
the press chose was 
print rumors 


day six the siege, prison 
guard released inmates after 
appearing television with pris- 
oner and negotiating team 


then the story began become atroc- 
ities. Everybody had have atroci- 
ty.” day eight the riot, for 
instance, friends and family members 
were attending the funeral for guard 
named Bobby Vallandingham, who had 
been murdered the inmates, the 
Akron Beacon Journal ran front-page 
story quoting anonymous source 
saying that the man had been mutilated, 
that his eyes had been gouged out, that 
his back, arms, and legs had been bro- 
ken, and that his tongue had been cut out 
all untrue. The paper, which said 
got the tip from relative Lucasville 
guard who lived northern Ohio, then 
refused print denial from the depart- 
ment director himself, who called say 
that preliminary autopsy had shown 
the story false. Two months after 
the riot ended, the paper finally printed 
correction and apology. Even then, how- 
ever, requoted the anonymous relative, 
who stuck his story. 

Where the competition really heaicd 
was seeing who could come 
with the most dead bodies. day three 
was known for certain that inmates 
had killed seven fellow prisoners, 
because those bodies had either been 
dragged out and left the exercise yard 


found inside the prison. Rumor had 
it, though among the prison staff, 
their family members, and just about 
anyone you could find talk 
Lucasville that lot more dead bod- 
ies were still inside. Six days into the 
riot, The Plain Dealer, Newhouse 
paper, ran front-page story quoting 
anonymous “legislative and law 
enforcement sources” saying that “at 
least more people lie dead inside the 
Lucasville prison ....” The story also 
quoted one “high-level official” the 
DRC saying, “There were some pret- 
barbarous mutilations the dead 
The truth ... [officials] are deliberate- 
sitting not incite loud outcry 
from the public.” 

The paper was dead wrong the 
number; but one reason ended 
far out limb was that the news desk 
back Cleveland had begun second 
guess its troops the field. “It was ter- 
rible; was ready home because 
the people Cleveland became experts 
overnight,” recalls Sloat, one the few 
Ohio reporters who had covered 
prison riot before, Florida, well 
the war Bosnia. “Rumors had 
heard Lucasville earlier the week 
began seep two-hundred miles 
away into Cleveland, and we’d have 
check them out all over again. They 
would hear that the riot was pre-planned 
that the prisoners had stockpiled food 
for months have this riot, how 
about the extra hostage they came 
with from the Cleveland area that 
had convince them was not hostage. 
The bodies. They were told there were 
more bodies. There was tremendous 
pressure confirm nineteen.” 

wrong was, The Plain Dealer 
story was pretty conservative compared 
one printed earlier the week the 
Daily Times Portsmouth, Thomp- 
son paper published out the county 
seat, ten miles south Lucasville. 
“Rumors more deaths than officially 
reported dominated the landscape Tues- 
day,” the paper wrote off-lead 
story. “Callers from inside the prison 
told Daily Times staffers that anywhere 
from 150 bodies were the prison 
gymnasium.” The story then went 
for two columns general riot cover- 
age with more mention the bodies 
how the mysterious callers knew 
their existence. 
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Plain Dealer reporter Michael San- 
giacomo (above) briefs press col- 
leagues after representing them 
pool reporter. Below, television 
satellite truck and radio broadcast 
truck report the end the eleven- 
day riot 

Not outdone, day two later 
Phil Hayes, correspondent for 
the NBC affiliate Colum- 
bus, came with grand total 172 
bodies truly astounding figure 
since this would have meant that, with 
about 400 inmates known inside 
the riot-torn blocks, nearly half the riot- 
ers had been murdered the other 
half. proof his story, Hayes trot- 
ted out front the camera woman 
who said that she was the friend 
inmate and that she had gotten the fig- 
ure 172 from prison guards. soon 
became obvious that what she had 
heard was not “body count” but 
“head count” taken inmates one 
the blocks not involved the riot all. 
the breathless rush its coverage, 
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however, the station never bothered 
advise viewers its error. 


Spreading erroneous information can 
create problems any situation, but 
the false accounts about Lucasville 
nearly proved lethal. Responding the 
stories carnage they were getting 
from the media, citizens throughout 
Ohio were deluging the office Gov- 
ernor George Voinovich with calls 
storm the prison. Never mind that the 
head the state police had calculated 
that assault would result the death 
all the hostages, plus that many 
inmates and SWAT team members 
feared would end shooting one 
another the chaos. The governor’s 
mail, according his press secretary, 
Mike Dawson, was running 100 
use force. 

Down Lucasville, the tales high 
body counts were not only rattling the 
negotiators from the FBI, state police, 
and the DRC, who were talking riot- 
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ing inmates over phone line; they 
were also compromising the effort 
end the riot peacefully. “My negotiators 
were pins and needles because the 
stories,” says David Michael, Dayton 
police detective and also hostage- 
negotiation specialist, who was called 
Lucasville help supervise the talks. 
“They were scared death home 
night because the word had gotten 
around that many people had died 
there. got around the tactical peo- 
ple, got around the command peo- 
ple running the situation, who were 
thinking, missing something? 
Here these people are fooling around, 
playing negotiators when all these peo- 
ple are dead there.’ Well, the negotia- 
tors got thinking might their 
fault.” one point, according 
Michael, SWAT team became 
unnerved over the body stories, and 
not being allowed and stop the 
killing, that the prison warden, Arthur 
Tate, actually had lock them 
inside the prison. 

While the coverage was breeding 
general hysteria outside the prison, the 
inmates had become convinced that the 
stories were being planted the prison 
administration lay the political 
groundwork for armed attack. Even 
tiny errors fact, Detec- 
tive Michael, were interpreted the 
prisoners part deliberate plan. 
They were greatly upset, for instance, 
over newspaper stories that said that 
inmates had “tossed” “thrown” the 
murdered guard’s body out second 
floor window, when fact they had 
carried out mattress and laid 
the ground still dead, but, their 
way looking it, treated with some 
respect. 

Indeed, the rioters delayed their final 
surrender until they could something 
soften their image. “The inmates 
were unhappy that the media was 
reporting them way that made them 
seem monsters,” says Niki 
Schwartz, lawyer from Cleveland who 
was Called the DRC serve the 
inmates’ attorney during the final four 
days the riot. “The reports bodies 
‘stacked like cordwood,’ guards hav- 
ing been mutilated they felt those 
things they knew false had been 
planted the state make them look 
bad.” Before agreeing the final terms, 
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the three inmate negotiators Schwartz 


was dealing with made him call press 
conference try counter some the 
negative publicity little avail, 
turned out. “One the things said 
the media was felt the inmate negotia- 
tors were acting very responsibly 
terms their desire negotiate 
peaceful resolution this; they had 
gone without food, for instance, the 
guards could eat. And the place just 
erupted: ‘How can you call these riot- 
ing, guard-murdering so-and-sos 
responsible? Rrr. Rrr. 

sure, one reason the press was 
tempted run rumors was that the cor- 
rections department released very little 
real information. Aware that everything 
its spokespeople told the press would 
get right back the inmates radio 
TV, possibly gumming the bargain- 
ing strategy being employed the 
negotiators, the department often chose 
say nothing all. their daily brief- 
ings packed press conferences out- 
side the prison walls, corrections p.r. 
people often infuriated the reporters 
reading short statements, then refusing 
take questions. least one case, 
press spokesman literally ran away from 
reporters trying get him clarify 
something he’d said. 

It’s generic truth, course, that few 
government bureaucrats loathe and dis- 
trust the press more intensely than 
prison administrators. But Ohio the 
problem was compounded the fact 
that Arthur Tate, the Lucasville warden, 
harbored similar feelings toward his 
own operatives, who were kept out 
earshot when major decisions were 
discussed. Thus, the p.r. people often 
couldn’t tell reporters anything because 
they didn’t know much themselves. 
wanted have regular briefings even 
there was nothing say, because 
believe cannot not communicate,” 
says Sharron Kornegay, the chief press 
spokeswoman for the DRC and former 
reporter for the Chicago Sun Times and 
Newsweek. “He and others the 
command center, they didn’t see the 
and say, ‘We’ve got briefing,’ 
think was perceived nuisance.” 
Back the state capital Columbus the 
department also dragged its heels 
responding Freedom Information 
requests and refused altogether 


release the names the guards held 
hostage details about the inmates who 
appeared the riot leaders. 


While not getting much official 
way, the press still couldn’t seem get 
itself organized enough take things 
off-the-record basis either. one 
point, negotiator David Michael and his 
partner, Sergeant Frank Navarre, 
appeared the press area and volun- 
teered explain what was happening 
the talks, long they could speak 
off the record. said myself, 
going out there and honest with 
Michael recalls. wanted 
first off give little information the 
negotiation process that the whole 
world didn’t need know. And also 
wanted tell them, don’t gener- 
ate falsehoods, let’s not put things like 
150 bodies in, because it’s going 
cause people here panic.’ said, 
‘Please, pictures, pencils, pho- 

vividly remembers what hap- 
pened next: “One guy down front 
says, ‘Well, you say something, I’m 
going write Someone else 
says, ‘If he’s going write down, 
I’m going take picture you.’ 
Another says, ‘Well, he’s going 
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Tales high 
body counts rattled 
the negotiators and 

compromised the 
effort end the riot 
peacefully 


take picture, I’m going take 
That was it, was stuck. talked 
for just few more minutes and told 
them was through and turned around 
and walked away. They even grabbed 
coat, physically grabbed it. ‘Hey, 
hey,’ I’m telling them.” 

When came knocking down the 
atrocity stories, state officials faced the 
difficult task having prove nega- 
tive, demonstrating convincingly that 
the bodies didn’t exist. 

And the eyes some editors, the 
burden became not for the press 
prove story was true but for the state 
show was false. “The media 
going get out all the information they 
can get,” says Gary Abernathy, manag- 
ing editor the Daily Times 
Portsmouth. “And the state doesn’t 
its job shooting down, it’s going 
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police car leads parade 
marchers expressing support for the 
five guards held hostage inside the 
prison 


keep feeding itself.” 

Referring his paper’s 150-body 
“scoop,” Abernathy says, “although 
turned out wrong, most media felt 
was safe mistake make, because 
you’re wrong, who’s hurt? The best 
argument about who’s hurt family 
members prisoners who don’t know 
their family members are alive 
dead. Otherwise, you’re not naming 
names, you’re not saying that Joe 
Smith Bill Jones are dead. You’re 
saying 150 unnamed, faceless inmates 
there are dead. one’s going 
able come back later and say, “Gee 
you were wrong, and we’re going 
sue 


One the papers that covered the riot 
more conscientiously was the Gannett- 
owned Cincinnati Enquirer, which 
threw more than dozen reporters and 
editors into the story. “One the things 
worried about from the very first 
was making mistakes,” says Ben Kauf- 
man, who normally covers the federal 
courts but worked one the lead 
reporters the riot. “Those with 
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any history the Enquirer knew 
had blown some major stories the 
past” and getting large amount 
egg its face the bargain. 1977 
there was the disastrous Beverly Hills 
Supper Club fire Southgate, Ken- 
tucky, just across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati, which killed 164 people. 
The Enquirer more less dropped the 
story after day so, whereas The 
Courier-Journal sent reporters 100 
miles from Louisville and one its 
reporters walked away with Pulitzer 
Prize for the thoroughness his effort. 
Ditto 1988, when drunk driver 
plowed into church bus nearby Car- 
rollton, Kentucky, killing twenty-seven 
people. Again the Enquirer gave only 
token coverage, and again stories The 
Courier-Journal won Pulitzer. “With 
Lucasville,” says Kaufman, “we wanted 
this story right.” 

Unlike The Plain Dealer, whose desk 
people back Cleveland were putting 
the lash reporters the scene, the 
Enquirer those the field call the 
shots. “Instead being pushed get 
what other people had,” says Kaufman, 
whose only experience inside prison 
had been feature story about 
Jewish chaplain, “we were told what the 
other papers were running and was 
verify discard it. They said, 
‘If it’s there get it, but you believe 
you don’t have don’t want you 
write 

Although one his staff had cov- 
ered major prison riot before, the 
Enquirer’s executive editor, Larry 
Beaupre, had. young reporter 
working for the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle back 1971, was sent 
down cover the four-day Attica upris- 
ing, and the experience taught him 
important lesson that what you hear 
often great variance with what’s 
actually happening. Right after the Atti- 
riot ended, the appalling deaths 
thirty-nine hostages and inmates, 
Beaupre remembers being taken aside 
the head public information for 
the New York State Department Cor- 
rections and not-for-attribution 
basis given exclusive, inside account 
exactly how the guard hostages had 
been murdered the inmates. “He 
gave the goriest description how 
they saw the knives going through the 
throats and blood spurting out, and 


filed story based that.” Fortunately 
for Beaupre, never ran. the same 
time was being fed the atrocity story, 
two other Democrat and Chronicle 
reporters were the medical examin- 
er’s office collecting evidence that the 
hostages had not died the hands 
inmates all, the state was putting 
out, but had been shot error state 
troopers during their assault the 
prison. The resulting exposé won the 
reporters Pulitzer Prize. 

“In Lucasville were hearing the 
same rumors everyone else was,” says 
Beaupre. “But when pressed one 
these local sheriffs about how really 
knew, well, his nephew brother 
cousin somebody who was guard 
had heard from someone. even the 
responsible person who should know, 
turned out didn’t know either.” 


The riot also posed ethical question 
for reporters: what degree should 
they allow themselves become play- 
ers the event and, finally, 
used both the authorities and the riot- 
ing inmates achieve their various 
ends? From the first day the uprising, 
the inmates were frightened over the 
possibility reprisals the Lucasville 
guards that they wanted press coverage 
every meeting they had with the 
prison staff. For their part, the negotia- 
tors held back the press bargaining 
chip, dangling reporters front pris- 
oners’ noses way pry out the 
release some the hostages. day 
two the riot, Michael Sangiacomo 
The Plain Dealer was chosen lot 
fulfill inmate demand that reporter 


talk with them over the phone line being 


used prison negotiators. The deal, 
was explained Sangiacomo, was 
that there would two phone calls 
one, during which would just identi- 
himself reporter, and second, 
during which could actually talk 
inmate. 

Says Sangiacomo: was told, 
tify yourself and let the guy the other 
end the line talk for the briefest time 
and, when indicate, you have 
hang up. lot lives are hanging 
the balance, so, you can’t follow our 
rules, whatever happens going 
your the event, the nego- 
tiator dialed the inmate and Sangia- 
como got the line and identified him- 
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self. “The inmate then started right away 
list their demands ‘Here what 
want’ and the negotiator telling me, 
‘Hang up! Hang up! Hang up!’ hated it. 
Every instinct had was saying, ‘Don’t 
hang up. Don’t hang up.’ All they had 
wanted for was prove the 
inmates that they had done what they 
said they could [which was pro- 
duce reporter]. understood that. 
didn’t like it. was still hoping get 
interview. But the other hand didn’t 
want the cause for any screwing 
up.” the end, Sangiacomo didn’t get 
his interview during second call either, 
since negotiations subsequently broke 
down and the call never took place. 

Opinions vary over whether reporters 
should willingly become bargaining 
tools, often depending how deadly 
are the stakes involved. Many would 
argue, however, that reporters end 
serving the interests either side they 
should take themselves out the action 
journalistically. the case Attica, 
for instance, when, the inmates’ 
request, Tom Wicker, then associate 
editor The New York Times, joined 
the team trying fruitlessly end the riot 
peacefully, removed himself 
reporter covering the story. Sangiaco- 
mo, the other hand, played slightly 
different role, and stayed one 
his paper’s major correspondents, 
the last day again going into the prison 
part the official media team 
requested the inmates observe the 
surrender. 

The more local the press, the more 
difficult became not choose sides, 
and one certainly was going line 
with the inmates. When the National 
Guard troops appeared the scene, for 
instance, the Scioto County Community 
Common went out and bought 5,000 
three-by-five-foot sheets cardboard 
and some magic markers, the boys 
could fashion targets and sharpen 
their marksmanship. 

The news person most intimately 
involved the uprising was also the 
one who had the least problem with 
cooperating with the authorities. Frank 
Lewis has been radio man for thirty- 
three years, the last thirteen WPAY- 
out Portsmouth “100,000 
Watts Power Country.” The station’s 
popularity among inmates prompted the 
Ohio State Patrol request that Lewis 
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clear all his news stories before airing 
them, the ground that they might 
some way affect the negotiations. “We 
kicked around and determined that 
was what were going do,” says 
Lewis, the station’s general manager 
who doubles disc jockey and politi- 
cal commentator, taking conservative 
jabs President Bill Clinton, liberal 
members Congress, and just about 
anyone from the Cleveland area. His 
decision cooperate rankled him later, 
however, partly because often 
couldn’t locate his state police censor 
time get permission run stories 
being given out routinely the rest 
the media, and partly because his station 
came with some pretty good exclu- 
sives, which had keep mum about. 
After the guard’s murder day five 
the station learned that the authorities 
had secured tape-recorded confirmation 
that the rest the officers were still 
alive and comparatively well. the 
request the police, however, Lewis 
held off reporting this, lest the story 
some fashion jeopardize the safety 
the remaining guards. That was little 
wrenching, admits Lewis. “We knew 
the families would have loved have 
heard their men were alive. But 
were afraid that jumped the gun 
that they would panic inside, and 
maybe take another life.” 

Lewis was also the first broadcaster 
the state used trade free airtime 
for the release hostage. his way 
into the prison, Lewis had sign 
waiver promising not sue should any- 
thing happen him during the broad- 
cast. (In fact, was mildly teargassed 
while passing near cell block where 
the state police were discouraging 
group unruly inmates from joining 
the main riot.) Finally, was led out 
the exercise yard next L-Block gym- 
nasium the one that housed all the 
phantom where the prison 
staff snaked his microphone and cord 
through the chain link fence and razor 
wire table the middle the yard. 
Soon inmate appeared from the door 
the cell block, and with him came 
one the hostages, his head covered 
with piece cloth. his way across 
the yard, the inmate removed all his 
clothes show carried weapons, 
sat down naked the table, and, while 
Lewis watched from the other side 


the fence, started talking into the open 
mike. “Occasionally,” says Lewis, “he 
would yell back the cell block, ‘Are 
you hearing me, brothers?’” After about 
fifteen minutes, during which the 
inmate threatened that more hostages 
would harmed unless the demands 
were met and few choice words 
escaped over the airwaves into the 
Bible-belt region Ohio, “motherfuck- 
ers” being among them, the prisoner 
rose from the table and returned the 
cellblock, leaving the freed hostage 
collected the authorities. 

Fairly drained the ordeal, Lewis 
emerged from the prison, having now 
give his own press conference front 
clamoring horde news people, 
and the next day showed 
NBC’s Today Show tell all again. 
His station also took considerable flak 
for giving free airtime rioting con- 
victs; but, clearly, Lewis would all 
again given the chance. “What 
learned more than anything through all 
this is, it’s certainly not hard make 
decision whether you’re going 
have journalistic integrity save 
life,” says. “I’m sure there are some 
news agencies around the world who 
would consider that hard decision. 
That was not hard decision 
part.” appreciation for his effort, 
year’s end the Southern Ohio Officers 
Association voted him “Honorary Cor- 
rection Officer the Year.” 


After was all over, after the prison 
was cleaned and rioting inmates had 
been shifted their request other 
prisons the state not run 
against the Lucasville guards, came the 
inevitable blizzard after-action 
reports. The DRC issued rundown 
what had happened; the guards’ union 
came out with report, mostly critical 
the prison administration; the gover- 
nor’s office produced list intended 
reforms; and the DRC responded with 
another report how these were being 
implemented. 

For its part, the Ohio press establish- 
ment also issued report. was not, 


might have been expected, self-exami- 
how the media managed get 


things fouled up. Rather was one 
commissioned the Ohio governor’s 
office, wherein media representatives 
were provide critique the state’s 
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information policies and recommend 
changes. Not all the state’s big papers 
chose become involved what was 
called the Media Task Force, among 
them the Toledo Blade and The Plain 
Dealer. dubious about such under- 
takings,” says Dave Hall, editor The 
Dealer. worried about get- 
ting into making sort press-govern- 
ment compacts about what the right 
way get story. There’s always 
going situation like this, between 
what newspaper demanding and 
what state authority feels can give 
out. Where had trouble getting stuff, 
reported it.” 

Along with considering various ideas 
for better educating the state’s p.r. peo- 
ple one suggestion was inflict 
workshops them where they would 
role-play with journalism professors 
the task force spent lot time this 
past January discussing whether state 
agencies should things like provide 
portable toilets the site riots and 
other disasters, along with “hot food 
and drink area, depending the length 
the emergency.” This latter sugges- 
tion prompted one task force member, 
Frank Hinchey, state editor The 
Columbus Dispatch, testily remind 
his fellow task force members: “Look, 
it’s not we’re covering golf tour- 
nament here!” 

the end, the task force also got 
some advice didn’t particularly want 
hear. One witness brought down from 
Cleveland was Niki Schwartz, the 
inmates’ lawyer, who won praise even 
from law enforcement officials for his 
effort end the riot. Because his 
background prisoners’ rights advo- 
cate and his strong civil liberties 
approach law, the task force had 
clearly wanted from Schwartz some 
words support for more open press 
access prison records times 
crisis. “For instance,” Schwartz recalls, 
“they’d wanted the files the inmate 
negotiators, presumably they could 
publish that Joe Dokes was rapist and 
murderer.” 

Schwartz replied that, his opinion, 
such stories would not only have fur- 
ther increased public pressure storm 
the prison but would also have caused 
the inmates reconsider their determi- 
nation surrender. told them that 
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who have never been 
idea what it’s 


April 21, the day the rioters sur- 
rendered, injured inmate car- 
ried out the cell block 


and lawyer and citizen I’m devout- 
committed the First Amendment,” 
says. “But the media had gotten 
some this stuff and used the way 
suspect they wanted use it, would 
have inflamed passions down there, 
increased the pressure with 
Attica-style soluiion. The inmates, 
the press had dug the bad stuff out 
the files, would have regarded 
hostile act the part the state, and 
could well have queered the deal and 
prevented the development higher 
rapport, which you needed end 
peacefully.” 


One question the task force failed ask 
itself was why, the welter all their 
coverage, none the newspapers 
stations produced more than isolated 
story here and there about the “other 
side” the riot namely, what was 
like imprisoned Lucasville and 
why the inmates would commit them- 
selves desperate and futile out- 
burst. 

common throughout the coun- 
try, none the Ohio papers has 
reporter assigned exclusively the 
prison beat. And what coverage the 
press gives the prisons usually amounts 
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stories from state capital correspondents 
based the dry bones prison law- 
suits. “It was problem before 
Lucasville started and now that the 
riot’s all over, the problem’s back: 
nobody the media gives shit about 
the prisons,” says Peter Wray, director 
public affairs the Ohio Civil Ser- 
vice Employees Association, which rep- 
resents the state’s correction officers. 
spend lots hours begging people 
cover this that story how last year 
Ohio had the most overcrowded prisons 
the country, the terrible problem 
understaffing and every time call 
paper seems I’m talking someone 
else. It’s very frustrating, always having 
bring them speed the issues, 
and then they disappear.” 

Thus, paper the state possessed 
the contacts would have required 
write truly vivid account life behind 
the Lucasville wall, opposed the 
occasional gee-whiz account based 
interview with ex-inmate. When, 
for instance, the DRC finally allowed 
the prisoners make their twenty-one 
demands public, one was more sur- 
prised than the reporters how emi- 
nently reasonable seemed the issues that 
drove deadly disorder. Demand 
Number asked that disciplinary pro- 
ceedings against inmates “be fairly and 
impartially administered without bias 
against individuals groups”; Number 
11, that medical staffing brought into 
compliance with national correctional 
standards. 

looked those demands,” says 
Ben Kaufman the “and 
could not understand people being will- 
ing die for ‘review commissary 
prices’ phone call. Had known 
about those demands earlier, know 
would have had greater respect for the 
inmates because their plight. Those 
who have never been prison 
have idea what it’s like, and that 
would have put human face what 
became white-hat versus black-hat, 
get-the-guards-out-alive-and-God-help- 
everybody-else kind story.” 

Maybe so. But while more intimate 
acquaintance with prison life would cer- 
tainly have improved coverage, the 
basic flaw Lucasville was the media’s 
willingness even eagerness 
assert fact things did not know 
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Confronting Frontera 


Who’s Watching the Boom Along the Border? 


Joe Holley 


ehicle license plates issued residents Mexico 
who live near the nation’s northern border are 
stamped with the abbreviation front., for frontera, 
the border, followed abbreviation for the 
state which the vehicle registered. It’s des- 
ignation appropriate this side the border 
well, for Frontera “nation” that often 
ignores the artificial boundaries important 
lawmakers and diplomats. also one the 
most dynamic regions North America, region 
that deserves much more sustained attention from 
the press than has traditionally received. 

Frontera swath mostly arid land 
stretching east and west for 2,000 miles, from the 
twin metropolises San Diego-Tijuana the 
Pacific the old cities the mouth the Rio 
Grande. Border residents, whether they live 
Nogales, Arizona, Nogales, Sonora, breathe the 
same air and often drink the same water. 
Laredo/Nuevo Laredo, Eagle Pass/Piedras Negras, 


and other twin cities, they struggle prosper 


Joe Holley, Austin-based writer, has been editori- 
page editor and columnist San Antonio and San 
Diego. 


part intricate shared economy. 

For reporters with eye American social 
issues, Frontera another kind frontier. 
the front line where many the issues that occupy 
this nation are being engaged. Along with the 
hardy perennials immigration, drug trafficking, 
and poverty, important border issues include 
health care, environmental cleanup, population 
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pressures, and the challenges public education. 
the eastern end the border, the population 
from the two Laredos the Gulf Mexico nearly 
200 miles downriver has increased from about 1.5 
million 1985 nearly million 1993. That 
rate growth makes one the fastest-growing 
regions North America. With the Hispanic pop- 
ulation the United States expected reach 
more than percent the total the next forty 
years, Frontera intriguing laboratory 
social, cultural, political, and demographic experi- 
mentation. 

Similar explosive growth occurring the 
Pacific end the border. the Tijuana area, some 
600 foreign-owned maquiladoras the foreign- 
owned assembly plants that have sprung since 
the mid-1980s the Mexican side the border 
have transformed dusty tourist destination into 
huge border boomtown. Gordon Hanson, 
economist the University Texas Austin, 
predicts that freer trade Mexico under NAFTA 
will cause overcrowded Mexico City shrink 
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manufacturing center factories start moving 
toward Mexico’s coasts and northern border. 


With such wealth significant stories the 
making the border, it’s surprising that news 
coverage Frontera spotty. For 
American newspapers that attempt cover the 
border, the quality coverage often limited 
allotment manpower. The Los Angeles Times, 
for example, supplements the often superb cover- 
age out its Mexico City bureau with reporting 
from Times reporter Sebastian Rotella, who has 
Tijuana, dynamic city some million people, 
himself. His border beat includes the rest 


includes not only Mexicali, the only 
U.S.-Mexican border city that state capital, 
and the Pacific port Ensenada. Mexicali, 
desert metropolis half million people, Rotella 
covers Governor Ernesto Ruffo, Mexico’s only 
opposition party governor. The Times’s coverage 
the recent Chiapas rebellion and the assassina- 
tion presidential candidate Luis Donaldo 
Colosio has been suberb, but news about the bor- 
der just doesn’t get into the paper very often, says 
Richard Sinkin, former professor Mexican 
history, now San Diego business consultant. 

Murray Fromson, who monitors border cover- 
age from his position director the Center for 
International Journalism the University 
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Southern California, notes that it’s not unusual for 
one-person foreign bureaus cover courts, cops, 
trade, finance, immigration, politics, and the envi- 
ronment. The region, argues, deserves more 
coverage than one reporter can provide. 

Robert Rivard “border hand” who got his 
start covering border issues rookie reporter for 
the Brownsville Herald, the Rio Grande Valley, 
and now the assistant managing editor the San 
Antonio Express-News. regularly sends 
reporters into Mexico, but complains that many 
Frontera papers not. “Reporters don’t cross the 
border enough,” says. “They stay our side 
the river.” 


The newspapers that would seem most famil- 
iar with the arcane rules and customs 
Frontera, those towns along the border, are for 
the most part small-town papers towns that are 
longer Although regular readers the 
Paso Times have noted some improvement under 
Dionicio “Don” Flores, most bor- 
Ger papers are mediocre best. 

evolving exception may the three medi- 
dailies the Rio Grande Valley owned 
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Frontera 
the front 
line where 
many the 
issues that 
occupy this 
nation are 
being 
engaged 


Freedom Newspapers, the California-based 
company whose flagship paper The Orange 
County Register. “In the Rio Grande Valley, the 
dynamics the market have changed,” says Scott 
Fischer, senior vice-president for community 
newspapers Freedom. “We were operating 
traditional way, and had become badly dated.” 

The change particularly evident The 
Monitor, McAllen, Texas, which serves 
metropolitan area that now the sixth largest 
the state, and where eight out ten readers are 
Hispanic. According Daniel Cavazos, the 
paper’s thirty-four-year-old editor, Freedom 
Newspapers has made commitment build 
good mid-sized daily serving growing popula- 
tion area.” Cavazos became editor 1992, just 
after the company converted the Monitor daily 
and began increase the size the staff. 
Cavazos, the paper’s first Hispanic editor, says the 
staff now “reflects the diversity the community, 
the border culture that have here.” worth 
noting that Monitor circulation from 36,000 
daily 1991 40,000 1993. 

Stories the Monitor are beginning reflect 
that diversity well. Last summer, the paper ran 
unusual, thorough, and informative five-part 
series Rio Grande Valley migrant families and 
the lives they lead Michigan, where many 
them every year work the asparagus 
fields. “The valley has the largest migrant base 
the country,” Cavazos points out, “but nobody 
except the migrants themselves knew what was 
actually like for them live north.” 

Earlier, the Monitor ran well-researched series 
the people who work the maquiladoras. “We 
were trying get beyond the typical chamber 
commerce assessment the maquilas, about how 
good they are,” Cavazos says. “We wanted see 
what it’s like for the people who work there, most 
them women, mostly Reynosa. What does 
mean, for example, when these women, most 
them from interior Mexico, become head 
households? wanted offer another side 
the story.” 

Similar changes have taken place the Valley 
Morning Star, the Freedom Newspaper daily 
Harlingen. the Brownsville Herald, the oldest 


the Freedom papers the valley was 
founded 1892 the company trying 


bridge the border literally, pushing into 
Mexico. Despite the “nightmare” getting 
through customs, percent the Herald’s 
circulation now Matamoros, the city nearly 
million across the river. 

The Herald also prints four six pages 
Spanish every day. And February the Monitor 
introduced its own Spanish-language weekly. 

Big-city Texas newspapers with presence 
the border include The Houston Chronicle, with 


bureaus Harlingen and Mexico City, and the 
San Antonio Express-News, with bureaus 
Laredo and new bureau Mexico City. 

The most comprehensive border coverage 
among big-city papers comes not from 
American newspaper, but from the impressive 
Monterrey daily Norte. Now available this 
side the border, Norte probably the 
Mexican paper most accessible American read- 
ers terms style and format. offers frequent 
well-researched investigative pieces northern 
Mexico’s environmental problems, and its daily 
Negocios section offers comprehensive coverage 
the economy, finance, and high technology. 

Among American papers, The Dallas Morning 
News provides the most comprehensive coverage, 
even though Dallas 300 miles from the border. 
contrast the one-person border bureau the 
Los Angeles Times, the Morning News has bureaus 
Paso and Monterrey, well business 
writer its Austin bureau who focuses interna- 
tional business, primarily Mexican business. 

NAFTA prompted the Morning News beef 
its border and Mexico coverage, and add 
extra person Washington cover international 
trade, but its long-term commitment being 
statewide paper for Texas another reason the 
border gets significant amount attention. More 
than any other American paper, the Morning News 
has managed integrate its Mexican and border 
news, particularly economic news, into its daily 
mix stories. 

addition comprehensive twelve-page sec- 
tion NAFTA the end the year, recent 
Morning News stories about Mexico and the bor- 
der include informative report Monterrey 
correspondent Enrique Rangel Bolsa, the 
$171 billion Mexican stock market; report 
San Antonio correspondent David McLemore 
immigrant children and the strain they are putting 
Brownsville schools; and story Paso 
correspondent Maggie Rivas Mexican power 
plant near Piedras Negras that’s polluting the skies 
above Big Bend National Park, about 125 miles 
away. 

“We have weekly news budget devoted 
Mexico issues government, trade, whatever 
they happen be,” Morning News managing edi- 
tor Bob Mong says. “We’ve also made space 
adjustments the paper.” 

Mong insists that his paper will continue 
focus Mexico and border issues “mainly 
because the more you know about something, the 
more you need know about it. Open one door, 
and five more doors appear.” 

American newspapers their job, opening doors 
will become routine two nations continue the long 
process cultural and economic integration, process 
well its way Frontera. 
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1994 


Celebrating 


EXCELLENCE 
JOURNALISM 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


honors this year's winners 


THE ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS TELEVISION AND RADIO JOURNALISM, 


THE PULITZER PRIZES, 


and the finalists 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


= 
| 
| 


Excellence Television and Radio Journalism 


GOLD BATON 
Fred Friendly 
for his lifelong contributions the ethics and practice journalism 


NETWORK TELEVISION 
CNN 


for coverage Bosnia 


Jigsaw Productions, Inc. 


for “The Pacific Century” 


“Frontline” and The Center for Investigative Reporting 


for “The Best Campaign Money Can Buy” 


ABC News 
for “20/20: The Gift Life” 


MAJOR MARKET TELEVISION 


San Francisco, California 
for “In the Shadow the Wall” 


MEDIUM MARKET TELEVISION 
WTVJ-TV, Miami, Florida 


for Coverage Hurricane Andrew 


Baltimore, Maryland and Deborah Weiner 
for “Justice Trial: The Lost Generation,” 
“Finding the Lost Generation,” and 
“Walking Wounded” 


Miami, Florida 
for “Armed Enemies Castro” 


SMALL MARKET TELEVISION 
Wisconsin Public Television 


for “Move Over: Women and the Campaign” 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS 
Productions 
for “Harry Bridges: Man and His Union” 


Barbara Kopple, TriStar Television and NBC Television 
for “Fallen Champ: The Untold Story Mike Tyson” 


RADIO 
WBAI/Pacifica Radio 
for “Massacre: The Story East Timor” 


ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS TELEVISION AND RADIO JOURNALISM 


program the Alfred duPont Awards Foundation 
administered the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


rye 


Exposing controversy 


Making people think about their 


government—that was Fileen 


goal. 
Pulitzer for National 
Reporting. 
Her series for the 


Albuquerque Tribune, “The 
Plutonium Experiments,” revealed the 
names victims secret radioactive 
testing the 1940s. 

For over century, Scripps Howard 


has been this kind 


journalism 


Creating 


Making people think about their 
government—that was Michael 
goal. 

won 
1994 Pulitzer 
Editorial Cartooning. 

His work for the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal compels 


readers form opinions 


‘or on cripne Mp 

ror Over a cent OCTIDE 


journalism. 


has been this kind 
HOWARD 


Celebrating 


Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Akron Beacon Journal for its broad examination 
local racial attitudes and its subsequent effort 
promote improved communication 
community. 


Also nominated finalists: The Albuquerque 
Tribune for the work Eileen Welsome; and the 
Chicago Tribune. 


SPOT NEW REPORTING 
New York Times staff for its comprehensive 
coverage the bombing Manhattan’s World Trade 


Center. 


Also nominated finalists: Los Angeles Times 
and Robert McFadden The New York Times. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 

The Providence Journal-Bulletin staff for thorough 
reporting that disclosed pervasive corruption within 
the Rhode Island court system. 


Also nominated finalists: Dean Baquet and Jane 
Fritsch The New York Times, and Mark England 
and Darlene McCormick the Waco (Tex.) Tribune- 
Herald. 


EXPLANATORY JOURNALISM 

Ronald Kotulak the Chicago Tribune for his lucid 
coverage current developments neurological 
science. 


Also nominated finalists: The Dallas Morning 


News team; and the staff Newsday, Long Island, 
N.Y. 


BEAT REPORTING 
Eric Freedman and Jim Mitzelfeld The Detroit 


News for dogged reporting that disclosed flagrant 
spending abuses Michigan’s House Fiscal Agency. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Aiso nominated finalists: Joan Connell 
Newhouse News Service; and John Woestendiek The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 

Eileen Welsome The Albuquerque Tribune for 
stories that related the experiences Americans who 
had been used unknowingly government radiation 
experiments nearly years ago. 


Also nominated finalists: Gaul and 
Neill Borowski The Philadelphia Inquirer; and 
Isabel Wilkerson The New York Times. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 

The Dallas Morning News team for its series 
examining the epidemic violence against women 
many nations. 


Also nominated finalists: Carol Williams the 
Los Angeles Times; and Keith Richburg The 
Washington Post. 


FEATURE WRITING 

Isabel Wilkerson The New York Times for her 
profile fourth-grader from Chicago’s South Side 
and for two stories reporting the Midwestern flood 
1993. 


Also nominated finalists: Mark Feeney The 
Boston Globe; and April Witt and Scott Higham The 
Miami Herald. 


COMMENTARY 
William Raspberry The Washington Post for his 
compelling commentaries variety social and 
political topics. 
Also nominated finalists: Jane Daugherty the 
Detroit Free Press; and Peter King the Los Angeles 


Times. 
CONTINUED 
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William Raspberry The Washington 
Post has won the 1994 Pulitzer Prize 
for Commentary. The Post’s 
Editorial Page Editor Meg Greenfield 
notes, people read Bill Raspberry not 
because he’s pundit sound-bite 
celebrity, but because factual, 
intelligent, independent and 
interesting “Journalism doesn’t get 
any better than this.” 


Raspberry’s columns which have 
appeared The Post since 1966, are 
syndicated The Washington Post 
Writers Group. 


William 


would Frederick Douglass say now? Wouldn’t 
overjoyed see college attendance rates for blacks approaching those 
whites? smile satisfaction see the growth the black 
middle class, affluence and influence? Wouldn’t delight knowing 
that the top military man America Colin Powell, black man, 
that another black man, the late Reginald Lewis, could put together 
international 


1994 Pulitzer conglomerate 


capable doing 
$1.5 billion annual sales? Might not marvel the idea that the 15th 
Amendment, which guaranteed blacks the right vote, had now 
produced estimated 8,000 black elected officials across America? 
that three his people now sit the Cabinet the president the 
United States? 

Don’t you think might find delightful irony recalling the 
words his old slave master, that “learning would spoil the best nigger 
the world”? might moved say: Thanks for the advice; 
people have learned, and now they are longer fit niggers. 

But course, have tell him the bad 
news too. think might, hearing that black 
people were disproportionately involved 
criminal activity, swallow hard and try under- 
stand. Didn’t say, over century ago, that 
“where justice denied, where poverty 
enforced, where ignorance prevails, and where 
one class made feel that society organized 
conspiracy oppress, rob and degrade 
them, neither persons nor property will 

What would Frederick Douglass say you 
seated him the parlor the Executive 
Mansion Virginia—Virginia!—and bade him 
sit while you fetched the governor, and then you 
walked with Doug Wilder? 

And suppose you sat there and told him 
the progress, individual and societal, we’ve made 
extending opportunity the descendants 
slaves. Suppose you told this man, who had 
risk severe punishment for daring learn 
read, that education now not just free but mandatory; that books are 
plentiful and can borrowed cost from public libraries; that 
educators, civil rights leaders, that government and private industry are 
co-conspirators scheme get our children learn. 

Suppose you ticked off the academic and political accomplishments 
the grandchildren slaves, even while informing him that there were 
still America those who were indifferent, even hostile, the 
advancement his people. 

Could suppress his delight? 

And then suppose you put him the governor’s limousine and 
drove him through the slums Richmond, Washington Los 
Angeles and let him see what wife and have seen too many times; 
the aimless drifters, the homeless their cardboard shelters, the bullet- 
riddled walls, the vandalized schools, the pitifully undereducated 
children, the drug dealers and their prey. 

What would Frederick Douglass say? 

think would say nothing all. think that Frederick 
Douglass would simply cry.” 


—Excerpted from “Tears Frederick Douglass,” February 22, 1993 


¢ eWas it ton Jost For a free copy of William Raspberry’s 10 Pulitzer Prize-winning columns, please send a self-addressed, 9°x12" envelope to 
‘ | The Washington Post Public Relations Dept., 1150 15th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20071. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 
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Celebrating 


Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM continued 


CRITICISM 
Lloyd Schwartz The Boston Phoenix, weekly, for 
his skillful and resonant classical music criticism. 


Also nominated finalists: Henry Allen The 
Washington Post; and Matt Zoller Seitz the Dallas 


Observer, weekly. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 

Bruce Dold the Chicago Tribune for his series 
editorials deploring the murder 3-year-old boy 
his abusive mother and decrying the Illinois child 
welfare system. 


Also nominated finalists: Birmingham (Ala.) 
News editorial board; and Jim Montgomery the 
Shreveport (La.) Journal. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 

Michael Ramirez The Commerical Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn., for his trenchant cartoons 
contemporary issues. 


Also nominated finalists: Stephen Benson 
The Arizona Republic; and Lynn Johnson the 


Universal Press Syndicate. 


SPOT NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 

Paul Watson The Toronto Star for his photograph, 
published many American newspapers, U.S. 
soldier’s body being dragged through the streets 
Mogadishu mob jeering Somalis. 


Also nominated finalists: Kevin Carter, free-lance 
photographer, for picture first published The New 
York Times, and the Los Angeles Times staff. 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Kevin Carter, free-lance photographer, for picture 


first published The New York Times starving 


Sudanese girl who collapsed her way feeding 
center while vulture waited nearby. 

Also nominated finalists: The Associated Press 
staff; and Apri! Saul Philadelphia Inquirer. 


LETTERS 


FICTION 
“The Shipping Annie Proulx (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons). 


DRAMA 
“Three Tall Women” Edward Albee. 


BIOGRAPHY 
“W.E.B. Bois: Biography Race 1868-1919” 
David Levering Lewis (Henry 


POETRY 

“Neon Vernacular: New and Selected Poems” 
Yusef Komunyakaa (Wesleyan University Press/ 
University Press New England). 


GENERAL NON-FICTION 
“Lenin’s Tomb: The Last Days the Soviet Empire” 
David Remnick (Random House). 


MUSIC 


“Of Reminiscences and Reflections” Gunther 


Schuller, premiered December 1993, 
Louisville, Ky. Performed and commissioned The 
Louisville Orchestra. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Awarded Columbia University 
the recommendation The Pulitzer Prize Board 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE TRADITION 
EXCELLENCE REFLECTED 
DOUBLE PULITZER WIN! 


Pulitzer Prizes awarded Bruce Dold and Ronald Kotulak add the Chicago 


Pulitzer Prize winner, 1983 


Ann Marie Lipinski 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1988 


Jeff MacNelly 


Bruce Dold, Editorial Board Member 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1994, for Editorial Writing. 
Series editorials Killing Our Children, 
which ran throughout 1993. 
Congratulations from the Chicago Tribune’s other 
Pulitzer winners...and the entire Chicago Tribune staff! 
Peter Gorner Lyon 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1987 Pulitzer Prize winner, 1987 
Mike Royko John Crewdson 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1972 Pulitzer Prize winner, 1981 
William Mullen Jack Fuller 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1975 Pulitzer Prize winner, 1986 
Richard Locher Ovie Carter 


Pulitzer Prize winner, 1972, 1978, 1985 


Pulitzer Prize winner, 1975 


William Gaines 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1988 


Clarence Page 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1989 


recent success: nine Pulitzers the past twelve years! 


Ronald Kotulak, Staff Writer 


Pulitzer Prize winner, 1994, for Explanatory Journalism. 
Series entitled, “Unlocking the Mind,” exploring insights 
into how the brain works and links between brain 


chemistry and violent aggression. 


Chicago Tribune Pulitzer Prize History 


The Chicago Tribune has now won Pulitzer Prizes since 
1932, and there are currently Pulitzer Prize winners 
staff. It’s great source pride able offer our readers 
the finest writing and reporting, and recognized with 
the most prestigious awards journalism. 


1932 John Editorial cartoons 
1936 Wilfred Correspondence 
1971 William Jones Reporting 
Chicago Reporting 
Bill Mullen, Ovie International reporting 
1976 Chicago Local reporting 
1985. Editorial cartoons 
1987 Jeff Lyon, Peter Explanatory journalism 
William Gaines, 
Ann Marie Lipinski 
1994 Ronald Explanatory journalism 


Bringing the best our readers, bringing the best our 
advertisers what our business all about. are proud 
share this recognition with all them. 


Chicago Tribune 
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GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


(under 100,000 circ.) 


The American Lawyer 


The Family Therapy Networker 


Lingua Franca 
Print 
Selling Magazine 


(100,000 400,000 


American Girl 
Details 
Journal 
Texas Monthly 
Wired 


(400,000 1,000,000 circ.) 


The Atlantic Montly 
Condé Nast Traveler 
Health 
The New Yorker 


(over 1,000,000 circ.) 


Business Week 
Rolling Stone 
Time 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 


Celebrating 


Excellence Magazines 
National Magazine Award Finalists 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Baltimore 
Child 
Esquire 
Fortune 
Glamour 
Smart Money 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 


American Girl 
Newsweek 


Outside 
Wine Spectator 


REPORTING 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Journal 
The New Yorker 
Texas Monthly 
Vanity Fair 


FEATURE WRITING 
Esquire 
Magazine 
Outside 
Rolling Stone 
Texas Monthly 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
The Atlantic Monthly 


Common Cause Magazine 


The New Yorker 
Philadelphia Magazine 


Southern Exposure 


DESIGN 
Allure 
Dance Ink 
Martha Stewart Living 
Men’s Journal 
Rolling Stone 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Condé Nast Traveler 
Bazaar 
Martha Stewart Living 
The New Yorker 
Outtakes 
Vibe 


FICTION 
Esquire 
Magazine 
The New Yorker 
The Paris Review 
Story 


ESSAYS CRITICISIM 
Esquire 
Foreign Affairs 
Magazine 
The New Republic 


Time 


SINGLE-TOPIC ISSUE 
The American Lawyer 
The Family Therapy Networker 
Health 
National Geographic 
Sports Illustrated 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Sponsored the American Society Magazine Editors, 


and administered the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


SENSATIONALISM 


AND 


SENSATIONAL. 


The Pulitzer Prize 


THE 

DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN 


the 1994 Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting. 
received journalism’s most prestigious award for our public service series exposing corruption 
the Rhode Island court system. 


Congratulations the reporters, photographers, editors and everyone here the who help- 


make this happen. Finding the truth and getting the people our idea journalism its best. 


are honored that the Pulitzer Prize Committee thinks so, too. Providence 


are proud announce that our newspaper, The Providence Journal-Bulletin, has been awarded 


The 1994 
PULITZER PRIZE 
for International Reporting 
has been awarded 
The Dallas Morning News 
for the series 
Against Women: 


Melanie Lewis Victoria Loe h Anne Reifenberg George Rodrigue 


Paula Nelson Karen Stallwood Beatriz Terrazas Judy Walgren Cindy Yamanaka 


Don Huff Marco A. Ruiz Kathleen A. Vincent John Davidson Patricia Gaston Jim Landers 


The Dallas Morning News, our primary mission provide 
readers with newspaper distinction every day. deeply gratifying 
when our peers recognize our work the best the nation 
honoring with journalism’s most prestigious award. 


Hallas Morning News 


| 1993, Spot News Photography; 1992, Investigative Reporting; 1991, Feature Photography; 1989, Explanatory Journalism; 1986, National Reporting 
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JUDGMENT 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOT 
SUBSCRIBE? 


Why, subscribe, course! (Don’t you 
wish all the judgments you have make 
the job were this easy?) 


Yes, made the right choice. Send year 
issues) for only $19.95. 


Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


Add for foreign subscription. 
allow 4-6 weeks for delivery your first copy. 
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NEIL HICKEY 


twenty-nine-year old newcomer 
ABC Sports wrote memo his boss 
1960 describing how planned 
capture for the television cameras “all 
the excitement, wonder, jubilation, and 
college football games. “We 
are going add show business 
sports!” trumpeted Roone Pinckney 
Arledge, Jr. (italics and exclamation 
point his), Columbia University alum 
who came crashing like bull from the 
chute become, eventually, the best- 
known (although far from the best- 
loved) television executive America. 
Thirty-four years later, Arledge the 
undisputed top bull the ring, having 
revolutionized the television coverage 
sports and moved create the 
medium’s highest-rated and most star- 
studded news organization. Leading 
journalists all three the old-line 
broadcast networks cross themselves 
reverentially the sound his name 
because Arledge singlehandedly drove 
the salaries news stars sky high 
his unbuttoned bidding wars for the 
newspersons coveted Dan Rather, 
Diane Sawyer, Tom Brokaw, and many 
others. 

Indeed, Rather and Brokaw and 
course Peter Jennings owe him their 
very anchor chairs. 1980, Arledge 
wooed Rather with the ardor moon- 
struck sophomore takes 
make you feel good,” was his offer), 
causing CBS panic and nudge the 
venerable Walter Cronkite from the 
anchor slot had occupied honor- 


Neil Hickey senior editor Guide. 


1994 


ably and well. Roger Mudd, Cronkite’s 
longtime heir-apparent, was enraged 
losing out Rather that decamped 
NBC anchor its evening news pro- 
gram. Arledge then pursued Brokaw 
with promises riches, forcing NBC 
hand him co-anchorship with Mudd. 
power play, Brokaw emerged sole 
anchor, with Mudd banished public 
television. dozen years later the 
effects Arledge’s handiwork are still 
view: the hapless Rather teamed 
uncomfortably with Connie Chung 
bootless effort grab ratings; Brokaw 


more often than not has been the 
“show” horse; and reincarnated Peter 
Jennings (he failed ABC News 
anchor 1965 age twenty-seven) sits 
atop the evening news ratings heap. 
And besides that, Arledge purloined 
pearl great price: the fair Diane 
Sawyer, putative jewel CBS’s rust- 
crown, well the splendid David 
Brinkley, who had dominated news 
(with Chet Huntley) for many years 
NBC. 

The thrill ABC victories 
the Arledge era (1977- and the agony 
its conspicuous defeats are effective- 
limned Marc Gunther’s encyclope- 
dic history. Pervading the ambigu- 
ous presence the pudgy, rubicund 
Scotsman from Long Island: shy, 


The impresario and “The Magnificent 
Seven” 


ungenerous, aloof, shrewd, distant, bril- 
liant, profligate, uncommunicative, cal- 
culating, dour, charming, insecure, 
brooding, exasperating, self-absorbed. 

word that the P.T. Barnum 
sports had unaccountably acceded the 
presidency ABC News, alarm bells 
went off throughout the news uni- 
verse. Arledge had delivered royally 
his promise add show business 
sports (his italics), and the terror mount- 
that would the same news. 
And besides, hadn’t shred jour- 
nalistic experience. Ted Koppel and 
Peter Jennings were discommoded 
the prospect that they visited Fred 
Pierce, president the network, 
effort torpedo the appointment. 
(Arledge has not held that kamikaze 
mission against them. Has he?) 

ABC News those early years was, 
fact, grubby, out-at-the-knees kid 
among the Saville Row practitioners 
television news. (“A graveyard,” 
Arledge called it.) But, Gunther 
relates perhaps greater detail than 
the average reader will care absorb 
Arledge supervised (with the help 
imaginative producers like Westin, 
Dorrance Smith, Victor Neufeld, Jeff 
Gralnick, Rick Kaplan, and Phyllis 
McGrady) the creation 20/20, 
Nightline, This Week with David 
Brinkley, and PrimeTime Live, and 
maneuvered World News Tonight right 
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CLASSIFED 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSOCIATE,OFFICE COM- 
MUNICATIONS. The Edna Mc- 
Connell Clark Foundation. The Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation seeking 
communications associate with strong 
background writing, editing, produc- 
tion, and distribution. Primary responsi- 
bilities include writing the annual report 
and grants newsletter, weil working 
other publications and outreach pro- 
jects advance understanding the 
Foundation's five grantmaking areas. The 
associate must have five seven years 
writing and editing experience and must 
able translate social science and 
medical jargon into clear, accurate, and 
journalistic prose. Job responsibilities 
include copy editing, production, distribu- 
tion, and assisting Foundation staff 
developing and carrying out strategic 
communications plans. The mission 
the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
improve conditions for people who are 
poor and disadvantaged, primarily 
through institutional change and policy 
reform. The Foundation distributes $21 
million year through five programs: 
Children, Homeless Families, Justice, 
Student Achievement, and Tropical 
Disease Research. Please send letter and 
resume to: Joanne Edgar, Director 
Communications, The Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, 10177-0026. The Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. 


PUBLICITY MANAGER. Beacon 
Press, Boston-based publisher, seek- 
ing energetic seasoned professional 
with minimum years book publicity 
journalism experience carry out public- 
ity and public relations activities. 
Responsibilities will include overall 
strategic planning for the press, formula- 
tion seasonal publicity plan, writing 
press releases and press kit materials, 
overseeing publicity budget, and arrang- 
ing media tours. Qualified candidates 
may serve executive committee 
press. Please send detailed cover letter, 
resume and salary requirements to: 
Marketing Director, Beacon Press, 
Beacon Street, Boston, 02108. fax 
to: 617-742-2290. calls please. 
Beacon Press values diverse workforce. 


SERVICES 


EDITING. years' experience. Long- 
short manuscripts; newsletters, brochures, 
speeches. MYERS, P.O. Box 3764, So. 
Pasadena, 91030. 1-800-553-8448. 


the top. Not without trauma: the 
20/20 premiere 1978, for example, 
was catastrophe the order the 
Titanic the Michael Dukakis cam- 
paign; and PrimeTime Live its early 
months was inglorious effort that 
almost wrecked Diane Sawyer’s bud- 
ding ABC career. (“A sonata for harp 
and jackhammer,” Sawyer called the 
cacaphonous music she and co-anchor 
Sam Donaldson were making.) But both 
those programs now have large and 
loyal audiences. And Nightline, which 
emerged from the chrysalis the Iran 
hostage crisis, has become 
Gunther correctly calls “the most 
significant addition television news 
since Minutes.” Its weeklong pro- 
grams from South Africa and the Holy 
Land, for example, were models 
comprehensive reporting. 

Thus did Arledge confute his critics. 
ABC News, however, did not automati- 
cally become haven happy 
campers. Warfare among the division’s 
feifdoms please remote and 
demanding monarch has often been bit- 
ter. Once, Barbara Walters asked 
Katherine Hepburn cancel 
PrimeTime Live interview with Sawyer 
and one with her instead for 20/20. 
other occasions, Gunther says, 
Walters protested Sawyer’s pursuit 
Syrian president Hafez al-Assad and 
John Hinckley, Jr., the man who tried 
kill President Reagan. felt was 
being neglected News,” Walters 
quoted saying. “We all felt 20/20 
all that PrimeTime, because 
was new and struggling, got all the 
attention, the ads, the promotions. was 
bringing all this money, and was 
sort taken for granted.” She felt 
unloved Arledge failed telephone 
her after exceptionally good inter- 
view. “Every one has been hurt 
him,” she says. “There’s nothing mean 
about Roone. But can cold.” Such 
intramural discontents notwithstanding, 
ABC News became (as repeatedly 
points out) the source from which more 
Americans get their news than any 
other. 

The House That Roone Built 
describes that saga with satisfyingly tal- 
mudic precision. Gunther has labored 
get ABC News kremlinology straight, 
and his interpretations appear largely 
sound. What one misses, anything, 


context. 1989, the centerpiece 
lavish ABC News promotional cam- 
paign was photograph intended for 
billboards, print ads, and bus shelters 
the network’s news stars, dubbed The 
Magnificent Seven: Jennings, Koppel, 
Donaldson, Walters, Sawyer, Brinkley, 
and Hugh Downs. The first team. The 
varsity. The phalanx. dyspeptic critic 
might seize that photograph 
metaphor for how television news has 
evolved forty years. Downs, after all, 
makes claim being journalist, 
and he, like Brinkley, part-timer 
the network. Walters and Sawyer have 
been called not altogether justifiably 
“personalities,” “dabblers,” and not 
real journalists engaged systematically 
the thorny geopolitical issues the 
day. photograph different Seven, 
chosen not entirely random, might 
display the faces Murrow, Sevareid, 
Collingwood, Shirer, Schoenbrun, 
Burdette, and LaSeuer. 

useful meditation might be: How 
did the concerns well the tal- 
ents and the passions those earlier 
news people differ from those the 
current varsity news teams ABC, 
CBS, and NBC? How has the texture 
broadcast news changed era 
which some the most-reported news 
stories any given week are about 
Tonya Harding, Michael Jackson, 
Woody Allen, Heidi Fleiss, Amy 
Fisher, Lorena Bobbitt, and Marla 
Maples, and newsmagazines proud- 
promote features Charles Manson, 
Jeffrey Dahmer, and the Menendez 
brothers? According one survey (by 
the Center for Media and Public 
Affairs), crime news the major net- 
works, including the coverage mur- 
der, increased drastically 1993 
although government statistics show 
appreciable rise either overall crime 
violent crime rates. Entertainment 
news the networks got more airtime 
(by far) than South Africa, education, 
the environment. that journalism 
pandering? Just asking. 

Perhaps the interests and demograph- 
ics the television audience have shift- 
dramatically recent decades 
that news organizations like 
not must follow public enthusiasm 
rather than lead it, order compete 
successfully for increasingly frac- 
tionized audience. But doubt it. the 
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1970s, CBS News president Richard 
Salant issued book standards that 
declared: “We broadcast journalism 
cannot, should not, and will not base 
our judgments what think the 
viewers and listeners are interest- 
ed’ .... Our job give people not 
what they want but what they ought 
have.” 


HENRY 


PIERS BRENDON 


With the dedication true scholar, 
Professor Robert Herzstein the 
University South Carolina has pro- 
duced account Henry Luce which 
even more turgid than 
Swanberg’s standard life. Not that this 
such. ponderous treatise the 
early political opinions the founder 
Time, Life, and Fortune magazines. 
These opinions are not entirely without 
interest. Yet “Luce Thinking” was 
always rather joke, since the publisher 
was ideologue, not man ideas. 
study Luce the intellectual rather 
like studying Hitler the water-colorist: 
misses the point. 

Unhappily, Herzstein would have dif- 
ficulty expressing the point even 


had grasped it, for writes like com- 
puter programmer whose work has been 
roughly translated from the Lithuanian. 
garbles words, mixes metaphors, 
and tortures syntax. resolutely 
pedagogic, drumming home the obvious 
Piers author The Life and 


Death The Press Barons, lives 
Cambridge, England. 
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“We still put out 16-ounce package but only 
contains ounces journalism.” 


THE NEWS 


Network Cutbacks 
the 

Nation’s 

Capital 


Penn 
Kimball 


Downsizing the News based 
interviews conducted with Washington 
news correspondents, editors, and 
producers. Often expressing frustration— 
and even hostility—toward the New 
based executives who “manage” the 
evening news, Washington’s broadcast 
journalists decry sinking standards, their 
ability inform citizens sacrificed 
material calculated preserve dwindling 
audiences. 


“This book fleshes out what has long 
been apparent aficionados network 
news—that Washington coverage has 
been shrinking perilously. Kimball’s 
scholarship excellent. The best features 
the book are its punchy anonymous 
quotes from network reporters.” 
—Ray Scherer, former White House 
correspondent, NBC News 


$13.95 paperback 
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though his readers were dim under- 
graduates. Like Luce himself, Herzstein 
says everything twice. Sometimes 
slides into Timestyle, using gratuitous 
epithets like “pundit Lippmann” 
“dictator Stalin.” Mercifully, avoids 
the inversions parodied Wolcott 
Gibbs his celebrated New Yorker 
sketch. But though his sentences run 
forward, the mind still reels. 

can dismiss this another 
book about journalist who couldn’t 
think academic who can’t write? 
Not quite. Herzstein has done prodi- 
gious amount research. takes pains 
accurate. sheds new light the 
creator what was the first U.S. nation- 
press. And tells the story, more 
detail than ever before, Luce’s attempt 
get America fulfill his version 
her manifest destiny. What this was 
spelled out famous, unoriginal, 
article Life. was published 
February 17, 1941, and called “The 
American Century” hence Herzstein’s 
misleading subtitle. 

this piece Luce uttered plea, both 


timely yet fraught with future peril, that 
the United States should abandon isola- 
tionism and embrace imperialism. 
America’s mission was not just fight 
for democracy against Nazism but also 
spread her culture, technology, and 
ideals across the face the earth. 
Americans should the “Good 
Samaritans the World.” This was 
secular version the gospel Luce’s 
father had preached his mission 
school China, where Henry was born. 
Luce, indeed, always regarded journal- 
ism its best kind lay evange- 
lism. had natural bent for the mis- 
sionary position. 

The trouble was, Herzstein demon- 
strates inordinate length, Luce’s 
beliefs were often odds with reality. 
This was notoriously the case with 
China. Luce took proprietorial interest 
the country and trips there 
sucked information fast that 
Time’s correspondent, Theodore White, 
cleaner. Yet Luce (notwithstanding his 
gut conviction that Maoist communism 


the errors this headline, 
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equalled Red fascism) never understood 
China. refused recognize that the 
regime his hero, Chiang Kai-shek, 
was dictatorial, corrupt, and detested. 
Time, Luce declared, was nonpartisan 
but supported Chiang. sometimes 
Luce censored distorted the reports 
White and his colleagues. Sometimes 
used their material selectively 
build what White called “brick shit- 
house.” Luce argued that their ephemer- 
observations should yield his 
moral certainties. later told 
Time’s Washington bureau chief, “the 
function enlightened journalism [is] 
lead, put what ought be.” 

short, like the godless communists 
whom abhorred, Luce thought that 
useful lie was better than harmful 
truth. Mendacity just cause was 
higher form veracity. Luce believed 
that had hot line the deity 
insisted riding alone the Time 
building elevator, apparently order 
say his prayers. So, one commentator 
remarked, “any slanting twisting 
journalism was for God and Yale.” 


english book. 


verb strikes 


Remember, the careful 


1994 


egardless his homework, 

was nice lay around with his nose 

q | 

1 
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like David 
Halberstam, have blamed Luce for the 
emergence the China lobby, which 
turn led Korea, McCarthyism, and 
Vietnam. Herzstein does not think 
was that influential, though Luce 
described himself “skipper” the 
“Ship Public Opinion.” doubt 
Herzstein right. But, inexplicably, his 
book stops 1945. Thus the issue 
hardly discussed and the last twenty- 
two years Luce’s life are scarcely 
dealt with. course, Herzstein enti- 
tled write the book has written, but 
these years would have provided him 
with the logical conclusion his argu- 
ment. During Eisenhower’s presidency 
Luce last got secretary state, 
John Foster Dulles, who crusaded 
against communism the spirit his 
“American Century” article. James 
Baughman has said his recent biogra- 
phy Luce, the 1950s “proved 
Luce’s decade.” 

Herzstein’s Luce consists two 
vast and trunkless legs stone. Luce 
was, admittedly, rather inhuman 


‘ HENRY R. LUCE 


being. But these pages see only 
the monumental Babbitt, devoid the 
quirks which animated previous 
accounts. not meet the “barking 
boss” who treated his staff like “dogs.” 
the crass inquisitor who asked 
Hirohito how felt mortal after 
having been god for long. the 
compulsive talker who ate meal 
green beans and chocolate cake without 
noticing it. the humorless hustler 


who complained while being kept wait- 
ing the Vatican, “God damn ... 
where the hell’s the pope?” 
Herzstein’s Luce does not 
come alive. 

More importantly, Luce’s real signifi- 
cance obscured. True, Herzstein con- 
cludes with various tributes which are 
apposite, somewhat inflated. 
quotes Carl Sandburg, for example, who 
said that Luce was the “greatest journal- 
ist all time.” But pursuing his 
political/philosophical hare, Herzstein 
loses sight Luce’s towering achieve- 
ments. With his livelier partner, Briton 
Hadden, Luce turned scrappy rewrite 
sheet into major organ news and 
opinion during the 1920s. After Time 
went Fortune, brazen herald 
capitalism the midst the 
Depression. Then there was Life, the 
most successful essay pictorial jour- 
nalism ever printed. Almost incidentally 
Luce acquired radio, film, and publish- 
ing interests, making himself the con- 
troller media conglomerate. 

Herzstein also fails show how 
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Luce crucially betrayed his trust. This 
was not because favored 
incorrect” causes. Herzstein seems 
shocked Time’s early anti-Semitism, 
male chauvinism, and racism. But 
although Luce’s magazines used terms 
like “wop” and “blackamoron,” Time 
was actually quite liberal social 
issues the odious standards the 
day. Moreover, Time’s approval 
Mussolini was simply the received wis- 
dom Main Street until the mid- 
1930s, when Duce was longer 
admired Luce (as Time wits called 
their leader). No, the main charge 
against Luce not that wielded 
reactionary influence even that 
made the news reflect his views. 
that his very journalistic techniques 
debased the currency truth. 

Time, style determined content. 
Brevity killed complexity. Hectic prose 
deformed prosaic facts. Novelistic con- 
trivances turned everyday situations 
into melodrama. Life too imitated art, 
though added spice articles like 
“How Undress Front Your 
Husband.” Furthermore, Dwight 
Macdonald has pointed out, vulgar- 
ized high putting 
Impressionist painting par with 
features about horses roller skates. 

Worst all were the radio and news- 
reel versions The March Time. 
They intercut genuine interviews and 
authentic footage with recreated events 
and staged scenes, employing actors 
play key parts. Thus office boy 
donned false beard and impersonated 
Haile Selassie. Many people were 
deceived such masquerades. Luce 
defended the use “fakery alle- 
giance the truth.” might just 
well have advocated forgery promote 
sound money. news impresario 
Luce encouraged the operation that 
journalistic Gresham’s Law whereby 
bad reportage drives out good. 

Herzstein’s book narrow pedantry 
has driven out comprehensive under- 
standing. This pity, for Luce was 
important figure and paradoxical per- 
sonality. His opinions mey have been 
banal but was outstanding creator 
organs opinion, like great com- 
poser with tin ear. deserves what 
has not far received just 
assessment. 
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SHORT TAKES 


THE INTERVIEW 


The power hire rested with senior editor whom was yet meet. found 
him tiny glass box along the wall, the same room that housed the [Washington 
magazine. The glass box was claustrophobically small. sat the couch, 
knees nearly touched the desk. The editor’s eyes were greenish gray and dead 
calm. His broad, lineless forehead did not participate when smiled. The smile, 
such was, emanated faintly from the corners his mouth, which made seem 
ominously insincere 

asked about family, just known would .... Were parents alive? 
What did they do? ...What about brothers and sisters? 

These were what I’d come call The Real Negro questions. wanted know 
was Faux, Chevy Chase, Maryland, Negro authentic nigger who grew 
poor the ghetto besieged crime and violence. White people preferred the latter, 
the theory that blacks from the ghetto were the real thing. Newspaper editors pre- 
ferred them the theory that they made better emissaries the ghetto. inquisi- 
tor was asking explain existence. Why was successful, law-abiding, and 
literate, when others kind filled the jails and the morgues and the homeless 
shelters? question that asks lifetime questions has easy answer. The only 
honest answer the life itself .... 

decided mangle his sensibilities and started slowly toward that end. Yes, 
said, finished Ph.D. from the University Chicago, thesis the mathemat- 
ics decision-making. I’m science writer right now, but have wide range 
interests. review good many books. “And oh, family, yes. One brothers 
was drug dealer. was murdered not long ago; guy wearing ski mask shot 
him six times with .44 Magnum. Blew him pieces.” Yes, linked the ghet- 
pain and despair. Here’s freshly murdered brother prove it. that real 
enough for you? 

brother’s murder registered spike the vast eventless brow, seismic 
disturbance that surfaced and then was gone. The job that had been mine lunch 
had slipped away. can only guess why because the rejection letter never arrived. 
Perhaps wasn’t experienced enough. Perhaps tastes were too esoteric for the 
magazine’s needs. Both were possible, but doubted them explanations. The 
explanation, think, was that broken the rules engagement. 
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BLYTHE SPIRIT 


Bly would assay the universe through 
special lens with her own peculiar tint, 
and the reader, her name the 
headline, knew she would 
for excrutiatingly detailed account 
whatever she had encountered. How she 
approached the subject and how she felt 
about anything that came into her mind 
the time, even the most extraneous 
details, were essential the telling 
why she had reported the story the 
first place. Unlike her unwitting heirs 
the 1960s and 1970s, when the phrase 
New Journalism would come around 
again, was not her wit sarcasm 
counter-culture stream-of-consciousness 
that delivered ripe audience. was 
her compassion and social conscience, 
buttressed disarming bluntness. 
There was mind-splitting intellectual 
insight noteworthy literary finesse. 
Bly simply produced, week after week, 
uninhibited display her delight 
being female and fearless and her joy 
having such attention-getting place 
strut her stuff. was “gonzo” jour- 
nalism cloaked Victoriana. 


FROM NELLIE BLY: DAREDEVIL, 
REPORTER, FEMINIST. BROOKE 
BOOKS. 

544 PP. $25. 
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THE GENERAL DRAWS LINE 


went upstairs see General Sarnoff when 
John West and were negotiating with Walt 
Disney and his brother, Roy, deal that 
would allow use their films and planned 
could manage it. soon found had bargain- 
ing chip had not anticipated. The Disneys’ 
brand-new recreation theme park Anaheim, 
Disneyland, had cost much build that they 
apparently needed money. Walt and Roy finally 
agreed business with us, but one the 
stipulations the deal was that NBC would have buy percent Disneyland. 


me, such purchase was more opportunity than requirement, but when 


told Sarnoff about it, frowned the whole idea. can’t that,” said. “It 
would put show business.” 

couldn’t conceal exasperation. “General, what business are now?” 
asked. 

“Communications,” said, bringing the subject close far was con- 
cerned. still wonder how much percent Disneyland, purchased with 1950s 
dollars, would worth NBC today. 


FROM THE BEST SEAT THE HOUSE. PAT VVEAVER. ALFRED KNOPF. 
276 PP. $24. 


THE NAME DIVERSITY 


The people who run Gannett and Knight-Ridder might like say good that 
Detroit has “diversity editorial voices.” [But] don’t believe the JOA the 
newspaper industry general, for that matter terribly concerned with the 
preservation editorial diversity. Even were, I’m not sure the News and the 
Free Press are all that different from each other anymore. They are adequate, not 
dissimilar papers going about essentially the same difficult, perhaps impossible, task 
trying everything nearly evervbody. Both aggressively seek the same 
affluent segments the Detroit market; neither can afford too different from 
the other without risking alienation those crucial audiences. other words, sur- 
viving means working against diversity, not for 

hometown deeply troubled city that cries out for one excellent, financial- 
strong newspaper instead the two adequate, financially weak papers has 
today. Had there been prospect JOA, maybe now Detroit would have that 
one excellent paper. 


FROM PAPER LOSSES: MODERN EPIC GREED BETRAYAL 
AMERICA’S TWO LARGEST NEWSPAPER COMPANIES. 
BRYAN GRULY. GROVE PRESS. 448 PP. $23. 


ADVICE MICE 


(your index and middle fingers) click 
your mouse. this feels comfortable 


What the proper way hold will only take few days get 


mouse? Don’t strangle ... 
point your finger ... 


Rest your hand table, relaxed. And don’t forget: 
Now, keeping the same feeling, drape Don’t squeeze the mouse! 


your fingers over the mouse. Your hand 
should feel completely relaxed and your 
fingers loose .... 

Depending the size your fingers, 
you may want try using two fingers 


used it, and this can considerably 
lighten the load your index 
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Small Change 
Operate Big 
Companies 


The average administrative costs 
operate all the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans New York State 
just EIGHT CENTS OUT 
EVERY PREMIUM DOLLAR. 


Eight cents. (Our five-year annual 
average.) That means cents out 
every premium dollar returned 
health care benefits for our cus- 
tomers. 


When you consider talking 
about million customers, millions 
claims every year and billions 
dollars, think this significant, 
enviable figure. 


Or, put another way most 
healthy return. customers. 


Cross 
Blue Shield 


Plans of New York State 
(Independent Licensees of 


the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Association) 
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Lower case 


Crime Severna Park jumps percent 


Auto tag fees 
aid animals 
sitting bank 


Sun-Sentine (IFort Lauderdale, Fla.) 2/7/94 


Parking lot floods 


when man bursts 


Herald-Sun (Durham, N.C.) 2/4/94 


Residential mortgage loan offi- 


cer Traci Weissmann now 
available 
Verona branch office, 
6716. 


The Capital Times (Madison, Wis.) 6/17/93 


Man Who Made Shot 


Clinton OOPS OOPS OOPS OOPS OOPS 


Charged With 


Receiving Stolen Goods 
Salem Man Also Accused Murdering His Wife 


Due editing error, the October story 

hurt the BCCP bonds read that Clif Ladd 

Espey-Huston “said diddley squat” when asked 
explain consultant recommendations the 


soldiers BCCP. This should have read that were 


unable reach Ladd for comment. apolo- 
gize for the error. 
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Troubled Executive Life 


Humans have left Everglades dying thirst 


Fiske Gets Off Fast Start Whitewater The Fiske Coverup 
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Class Journalism 
Has Its Rewards 


Amanpour Honored duPont, Peabody and Polk 


CNN salutes correspondent CNN Reporters Brent Sadler, Jackie Shymanski, 
Christiane Amanpour and Jim Clancy. 


winning the duPont, the Across the former Yugoslavia and around 
Peabody, and the Polk Awards world, CNN takes the lead immediate, 
journalism’s credible, and comprehensive reporting. 
Triple her coverage the war Obviously, the rewards take care 
Bosnia. She shares the duPont with themselves. 
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